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California Wild Rose (Rosa californica) 
(Photo by Antone J. Soares, Hayward, Calif.) 
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White Collared Men 
Grow Glads Successfully 


“Tll say they do!” Bank officials, preachers, and 
attorneys constitute a very large proportion of our 
gladiolus customers. Fact is—the bulbs are easy to 
grow. Indeed “‘you can’t keep a good glad under.” 


ga are some choice varieties for your pleasure or 
profit : 


Special ‘Glad Thanksgiving Set” $15 
(Worth Much More) 


A. E. Kunderd RE Pr are 4 Bulblets 
pee © Dee _............ _. 6 Bulblets 
(ay 6 Bulblets 
Cowee’s Scarlet Wonder item 4 Bulbs, No. 5 size 
Dr. F. E. Bennett : __.10 Bulbs, No. 5 size 
Gloriana E 10 Bulblets 
Halcyon 4 Bulbs, No. 5 size 
J. A. Carbone ; 20 Bulbs, No. 5 size 
John T. Pirie _.... 20 Bulbs, No. 5 size 
Marietta 10 Bulbs, No. 5 size 
Mary Jane 6 Bulblets 
Minuet (Coleman’s) 2 Bulblets 
Mr. W. H. Phipps 2 Bulbs, No. 5 size 
Mrs. Leon Douglas 10 Bulbs, No. 5 size 
Nimrod - EE 4 Bulbs, No. 5 size 
Purple Queen pak ae 6 Bulblets 
Sulphur Frills n ; 4 Bulbs, No. 5 size 
Tycko ; Zang | : 10 Bulblets 
Virginia Hale pacar tanees 2 Bulbs, No. 5 size 
Wm. Kent - ——————————————— | ll eh 
Select any 15 of the varieties as listed above, for __ $12.00 


Or, order the entire ‘“‘Glad Thanksgiving Set” 
(20 varieties) as above listed, for $15.00 


x (See also my special offerings on inside front cover of October 
Flower Grower.” All stock offered—subject to prior sale.) 


TERMS: Cash with order. I pay transportation charges. 

May I send you my new fall price-list on Gladioli. 

I also have DELPHINIUM SEEDS: “Wrexham” Strain. Large 
and unusual. 1 Packet, $1.00. Address— 


Miss Flora E. Breck 
384 East 42nd St. North, PORTLAND, OREGON 
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AUTUMN PLANTING ’ 


OUR ROSE SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOG OF ROSES FOR 
AUTUMN is a supplement to our wonderfully colored illustrated 
Catalog of Roses, published in the Spring. If interested in plant. 
ing Roses this Autumn, we would advise that you ask for it and 
also a copy of this Spring’s Rose Catalog, if you did not receive 
same. 


HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


A complete catalog of Old Fashioned Flowers, Hardy Chrysanthe. 
mums, Delphiniums, Marshmailows, Peonies and Iris, Rock Gar. 
den Plants in large variety. Beautifully illustrated in color and 
black. It contains an alphabetical table indicating Flowering 
Period, Height and Color. 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


If you are interested in Azalea Mollis, Pontica, Hardy Evergreen 
Azaleas, Chinese Magnolias, Cotoneasters, Japanese Maples, 
anese Weeping Flowering Cherries, Koster, Moerheimi Blue 
Spruce grafted, grafted Lilacs, Purple Beech, Red Dogwood, 
Rhododendrons, please write us. 

In your request for Catalog it is important to state definitely 
what you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


NURSERYMEN & FLORISTS 
Rutherford - - New Jersey 

















GLAD SPECIAL FOR NOVEMBER ONLY 


RITA BECK 

MINUET |» Bes. Each ) $5.00 
MRS. P. W. SISSON ! FOR THE SET 
MARNIA i _______ 20 Bts. r FOR NOVEMBER 
HERBSTZAUBER a ONLY 


Rita Beck is the most outstanding light pink on the market. 
Minuet is the finest clear lavender, a wonderful color. 

Mrs. P. W. Sisson is a very fine cream pink, a top-notcher. 
Marnia is the best light orange on the market. 

Herbstzauber is a very beautiful salmon-scariet. 

The above are all good propagators and fine in every way, and 
are here to stay. They will not be forgotten in a short time as 
some varieties are. 

With an order for 10 sets to the same person, I will give a 
bulb of Rita Beck, valued at $10. free 

Send for my catalog, which is different from others. I tell 
the good and bad points of the various varieties. Have one of 
the finest collections in the country. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
— ELMER E. GOVE — 
BURLINGTON - - - VERMONT 














A SUPER GLAD 


MRS. F. C. HORNBERGER 


Awarded first prize for finest spike at the Connecticut 
Gladiolus Society Show. 


Rated 96 commercial, in a season when many other 
varieties failed to bloom. 


We will publish a bulletin on this variety, with 
facts to sustain all claims made. 





No Bulblets for sale, stock limited. 


F. C. HORNBERGER, Rt. 2, Hamburg, New York 











PUBLISHER'S ANNOUNCEMENT 


Bulb and Subscription Offer 


F YOU want to do a friend a good turn; give hima 

better outlook on life; and introduce him to a hobby 
which may benefit him greatly in many different ways; 
send him (or her) a year’s subscription to THE FLOWER 
GROWER and the mixed Gladiolus bulb collection, as per 
the Special Combination Offer below. 

I have been growing the Gladiolus for about 20 years 
and have one of the best-balanced stocks in the world. My 
collections are improved each year by the addition of some 
of the finest varieties ever introduced. * 











OFFER 12 issues of THE FLOWER GROWER, (more than 

500 pages of reading matter) and 120 g | 
to-bloom Gladiolus bulbs of many different varieties in all the 
of the rainbow. If you prefer you may have that greatest light 
variety LE MARECHAL FOCH. All these bulbs are grown in 
Editor’s own garden and sent with full details for planting and cu 
120 BULBS AND A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION $3.00, POSTP. 
(Shipped in November or December or at planting time in the Spring.) 
































Alternate (Those who prefer a collection of Irises will receive 20 
Iris Offer i more strong, blooming plants of at least 8 different | 
varieties. These are all high-grade and rugged varieties which ha’ 
done well in the Editor's garden without special care or attention 

(Irises shipped during July, August and September.) 





















Send $3.00 in any form most convenient, with full name and address, 
say “Bulbs” or “Iris.” Madison Cooper, Calcium, N. 












NOTE:—These Combination Offers to Subscribers 
in Canada and west of the Mississippi River $3.30 


























Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calcium, N.Y., under act of March 8, 1879. 
Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4.50, five years $6.00. (Copyright 1926 by Madison Cooper) 








E GROWER 


FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 
PLANTS; AND FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN BALANCED OPEN-AIR ACTIVITIES 


Published monthly on the first of the month by Madison Cooper, Calcium, New York 


Subscription price:— One Year, $2.00; Three Years, $4.50; Five Years, $6.00; Single Copy, 20c. 


Volume XIII. No. 11. Calcium, New York November, 1926 


Views from the Kitchener, Ontario, Flower Show 


(Brief description at bottom of next page) 
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General view of the annual flower show of the Kitchener Horticultural 
Society held at Kitchener, Ontario, August 25, 26, 27 and 28, 1926 
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Another view of the flower show of the Kitchener Horticultural Society, showing in the center foreground the exhibit staged by the Society, 
which secured the award of merit with diploma from the Canadian Horticultural Council for the most meritorious exhibit at the show 
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Some Edible Mushrooms 


BY A. B. APPLEGATE, (Md.) 


spores, which form a plant that 

is called mycelium or spawn, 
which consists of fine thread-like 
roots. Then little knobs form here 
and there which enlarge and force 
their way up into the air, and grow 
into Mushrooms, which are the flow- 
ers of the plant. 


If you will cut off the cap of a 
Mushroom and lay it on a piece of 
paper, with a tumbler over it, in a 
few days there will be the spores of 
the Mushroom in the shape of the cap. 
If you think the spores are white, 
better use dark paper. These are like 
dust and will readily blow away. By 
this means, you are able to know the 
color of the spores. Different kinds 
of Mushrooms have different colored 
spores; a great many have white 
spores; some black; others 
brown, ochre-colored, and rosy-colored. 


In hunting Mushrooms, it is well to 
avoid all those with a bulbous stem or 
root, and those with the stem coming 
out of a volva or cup. There are a 
few exceptions, but all the poison 
Amanitas have this tell-tale cup or 
bulbous stem. Some of the most beau- 
tiful are the most poisonous. 


Many Mushrooms grow in open 
places,—lawns, fields and gardens. A 
great many occur near dead trees, logs 
or stumps, and many in woods under 
trees. Some grow in groups, some 
singly. All of these characteristics, 
as well as the color of the cap, gills 
and stem, you must remember, for 
often there is so much resemblance 
between a good and a bad, that you 
must try out all points of the descrip- 
tion, to determine on the right name. 


pe MUSHROOM grows from 


have 


west people know the common field 
Mushroom, or Agaric campestris. 
This has brown spores, and as you 
know, turns brown with age. The 
Campestris is the same as the market 
variety, and is very easily recognized. 
It is generally found in fields or lawns, 
and seldom comes before August or 
September. When young, the gills are 
pink; cap white with some brown on 
it; stem whitish, which may be two 
inches long; but in our lawn there is 
almost no stem to the caps that are 
found under the matted grass. They 
seem unable to push through, and look 
like oyster shells half covered with 
grass. 


Similar to the Campestris is the 
Arvensis, or Horse Mushroom, which 
is less solid than the Campestris, and 
is sometimes found in rings or circles. 
This also has a white cap and stem, 
with pink gills, which later turn 
brown. 


The Coprinus family has_ black 
spores. Coprinus is from a Greek 
word meaning dung, as most of these 
Mushrooms are found on recently ma- 
nured ground. I found a bunch of the 
Ink caps, or Coprinus altramentarius, 
growing just outside the stable door. 
They were firm, gray, uneven, egg- 
shaped caps, with dove-colored gills. 
All three of the Coprinus family are 
edible and very good. 


The Comatus, or Shaggy Mane, is 
barrel-shaped, the cap whitish, cov- 
ered with scales or hairs; comatus 
means hair. Gills are pink. This 
Mushroom is often found scattered 
about on lawns. The Coprinus mic- 
aceus, or Glistening Coprinus is 
frailer. Caps are thin, faun color, and 







are covered with micaja. 
from which it derived itg ; ote = 
cap is tan or light buff, Tho! 
grows in clusters on d a 
stumps. All three must be 
when fresh, or in a day, ther «. 
turn black and fall to the round 
drops of ink. ee 
The time to gather Mushmsa.. 
after a good rain, as later ¢hus. 
be too old to eat. 


O THE white-spored fungi iu, 
T the poisonous Amanita 
have either a cup at base of gis 
the stem is bulbous. Dr, T 
he has never found an 
lawn, field, or garden; they are 
found in woods. The flesh 
is tasteless, not bitter ag ones 
suppose. Most of the Amanita 
beautiful, the caps often covered wa 
patches of the ruptured veil, Man 
of them have white caps, gille, 
stems, though there are lovely wal 
and brownish ones, with white pate 

Another white-spored one i 
Parasol, or Lepiota procera, A pais 
of these grows near our river } 
amongst leaves, near bushes, The 
come up every year. They are | 
rather tall, with a tough, slightly buh. 
ous stem. The cap or parasol js, 
soft gray, spotted with brown, th 
center of the cap solid brown. Th 
ring is loose and movable, gills white 
also stem and flesh. The taste anj 
odor are mild and pleasant. This 
very good to eat. It is found in pa. 
tures, lawns and thin woods. 

The Armillaria mellea, or Hong. 
colored Mushroom, grows in dlusies 
















































on rotten stumps and dead it 
is edible but rather tough, though th 
small ones are palatable. is 
fleshy, clothed with minute 


tufts, and is of a pale yellowish a 
honey color. Flesh whitish; gills gam 
color, or paler than cap; stem yelloy, 





Kitchener’s, (Ont.,) Flower Show 


The annual show of the Kitchener 
Horticultural Society this year has 
made good its claim to be Canada’s 
greatest flower show by an attendance 
of over 8,000 people. Although ad- 
vertised for three days only, the 
crowds were so large that it was found 
necessary to continue it through the 
4th day. 


Horticultural, floricultural, and gar- 
den societies will do well to study the 
well-designed and artistic displays. 
Flowers will do more than furnish 
mere floral display; they will give 
decorative, ornamental, and artistic 
effects if rightly staged. 

It was a great pleasure to the Editor 
to judge the Gladiolus classes at this 
show, and help with some of the other 
group classes. Seeing floriculture at 
its best is always instructive. 





Garden of J. Albert Smith, Kitchener, Ontario. 
of first prize for best garden in the city. 

The Editor was fortunate enough to visit Mr. 
garden and can say that its planning, execution, and all-round 
excellence is about the best that he has ever seen. 





Winner 





Smith’s 


ga FEE c! 


Morel is Delicious 
Coprinus Comatus—Shaggy-Mane 
White cap with brown flecks or scales. 
Gills, white, then pink. Stem white 


— 
x 
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BeBe 


Parasol Mushroom—From Nature 
(One-fourth Natural Size) 


Fairy Ring Mushroom—Marasmius oreades 


Coprinus atramentarius 
(One-half Natural Size) 


Honey-colored Mushrooms 
Grows at the base of dead trees 
Boletus Edulis—From Nature or sometimes on living trees Coprinus Micaceus—Glistening Coprinus 
(Three-fourths Natural Size) (One-eighth Natural Size) (One-half Natural Size) 
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with a prominent ring. It is very 
common in Maryland and Virginia, 
and is considered by many as very 
good. 

The Collybia velutipes, or Velvet 
foot, is edible, and is remarkable for 
its habit of growing long after the 
frosts have come. It is easily known 
by its yellowish, viscid cap, white 
gills, dark-brown stem, on which is a 
dense coat of velvety hairs, whence its 
name. It is found in woods during 
the Autumn, growing in clumps on 
dead limbs and trees. Spores: white. 


N INTERESTING group is the 

Russula family. There are four 
varieties that are edible. They are 
all bright-colored, green, red, purple 
and pinkish-gray. All have a sweet, 
nutty taste; texture is brittle; caps 
are three to four inches across; and 
all grow in open woods. The poi- 
sonous Russula has an acrid taste, so 
each one must be tasted. As the 
colors vary, there is no hard and fast 
rule to follow. The green Russula, 
or Russula verescens, has a pale, sage 
green cap, the surface of which is 
separated into quite regular patches 
of darker green, especially at center. 
Gills creamy white, stem white. The 
Russula lepida varies in color from 
purple to a dark red. Cap is irreg- 
ular, often broken on the edge; gills 
white, stem white stained with pink. 
Russula alutacea is from bright to a 
deep red; gills yellow-buff, stem milk- 
white. Russula heterophylla is pink- 
ish gray, gills milk-white, stem same 
color. These are all about the same 
size, three to four inches, all taste 
sweet, are brittle and are one of the 
best. Spores white. 


The Pleurotus ostreatus, or Oyster 
Mushroom, so named because its shape 
is that of an oyster shell, grows on 
dead trees, in clusters, the caps over- 
lapping each other. Color is white or 
light gray; gills white, and they run 
down the stem, which is very short. 
Spores white. This Mushroom is 
edible, but is somewhat tough, espe- 
cially in age. Young plants are best. 
Taste has the flavor of a cooked 
oyster; odor is pleasant. It occurs 
from Spring to Autumn. 


The Lactarius deliciosus is consid- 
ered very fine, as its name implies. 
The cap, three to five inches, is dull 
orange, turning paler; grayish or 
greenish yellow when old; it is fleshy, 
viscid, at first convex, then later be- 
coming funnel-shaped, marked in the 
adult plant with rings or rust-colored 
zones. Stem orange; flesh whitish, 
or tinged with yellow; spores white; 
gills pale yellow, exuding when bruised 
an orange-colored liquid or milk, which 
becomes greenish when dry. Taste 
mild or slightly peppery when raw, 
but delicious when cooked. It is safe 
to say if you find an orange, funnel- 
shaped Mushroom, with rust colored 
zones, and the gills exude milk when 
bruised, that you have the Lactarius 
deliciosus. It is found under Pines 
in damp woods, and sometimes in 
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mossy and swampy places from July 
to October. 





HE Cantharellus cibarius is known 

as the Chantrelle, and is one of the 
best. Both the cap and stem are a 
rich chrome-yellow. The gills are the 
same color, and run down the stem. 
The cap is fleshy, and usually the 
plant is unsymmetrical in form, some- 
times appearing as an inverted cone. 
Spores ochre color. Taste is peppery 
when raw, but sweet after cooking. 
It occurs from May to November in 
woods, especially Hemliocks, generally 
in clusters of two or three. This 
fungus requires long and gentle cook- 
ing to make it tender. The odor sug- 
gests ripe apricots or plums. 


The Hypholoma sublateritium, or 
Brick Top, is considered excellent. The 
cap is smooth and dry, a tawny brick- 
red, with a paler margin. Gills are 
dingy-white, turning to a dark olive, 
never yellow. Stem tapers downward, 
yellow near the cap, but covered with 
patches of burnt sienna near the root. 
Spores brown. It is a very common 
species, says Dr. Taylor, and very 
abundant in Pine and Oak woods. It 
grows in clusters at the base of trees. 
It is most abundant in early Autumn, 
and occurs well into the Winter. There 
are many Mushrooms the color of 
Brick Top that are poisonous. The 
flesh of Brick Top is dingy white, 
while that of the other is yellow. 
Gills of Brick Top are whitish, some- 
times turning to olive, while those of 
the other are yellow. It really is not 
easy to distinguish an edible Mush- 
room from one that closely resembles 
it, but if one pays particular attention 
to every detail, he is pretty certain 
to decide on the right name. All fungi 
change so much with age that it is 
not safe to determine on the species 
except with young specimens. 


The Marasmius oreades or Fairy 
Ring, many people know. The cap is 
buff, tawny or reddish buff, convex at 
first, becoming flat with a tiny mound 
at center. Stem is whitish, and gills 
are white or dull yellow. It usually 
grows in rings in grassy places during 
Summer and Autumn. It is more 
abundant in wet weather, as it shrivels 
up in dry weather, and revives after 
rains. Taste is sweet and nutty, odor, 
pleasant. Spores white. Size of cap 
one or two inches across. There are 
two other species that resemble Fairy 
Ring. The caps of these do not have 
the mound in the center, and the 
stems of both are densely clothed with 
hairs or white down at base. Taste 
of both is acrid. One is found asso- 
ciated with Fairy Ring, the other oc- 
curs in woods. The gills of both these 
are much more crowded than those of 
Fairy Ring, which are broad and sep- 
arated, ten or twelve to the inch. 


HERE is another kind of Mush- 
room that does not have gills but 
pores or tiny tubes that look like vel- 
vet. This is the Boletus family. The 
Boletus edulis grows very plentiful in 
















our yard under trees, and 
found it good flavor. The can: 
brown to darker brown ~ 
Hig when moist, three to ei. 
in diameter. Tubes are wh; 
young, soon becoming leone When 
Spores are ochre-colored, sn 
stout, pale brown, and often i 
a mesh or net work of lines te 
cap. Flesh is white or woul 
never changing color if broken, ails 
is sweet. It occurs in woods . 
July till November. Some 
Boleti resemble this, but the tae 
bitter, and the pores or tubes are ; 
color. Then some others tury blue 
pink when the flesh is broken, , 
The Fistulina hepatica, or 
steak Mushroom, is found Upon olf 
Oak, Chestnut and Ash trees, 
ing in the rotting bark. It takes ; 
two weeks to attain full an a 








that, it begins to decay. It ig Pm 
the color of liver, the under gurfay 


being paler. When young, it is juicy 
and tender, and can be sliced gy 
broiled, making a delicious 
When too old, the flesh is rather tough, 
but the gravy from it forms a Tich 
flavoring for vegetable soup. This j 
found from June to September. 
All Puff Balls are edible. 
must be peeled before cooking, 
There is an entirely different Mush. 
room, the Morchella esculenta, » 
Morel; this is edible, most delicious 
and very easily recognized. It ig th 
color of a sponge, the surface deep 
honeycombed. The cap is an oblong 
oval, hollow, and two to four in¢hy 
tall. The stem is lighter, hollow, ani 
large, being almost a continuation of 
the cap. They are found in woods 
orchards, and shady grassy place, 
Being the color of dead leaves, the 
are difficult to find. I have foun 
quantities in Ohio in May and Jim 
after warm rains. be 


It is best, when you have desi 
that a particular specimen is eat 
fry some in butter, and taste a 
bit, no larger than a pea. Then ifyw 
feel no ill affects in the next-twety- 
four hours, more may be eaten, a 
the size of a hazel nut. 
ing Mushrooms, it does no harm tt 
taste them, being sure to swallow nom, 
not even the saliva, for, barring tk 
poisonous Amanitas, as a rule, tht 
good ones taste sweet. 

It is a pity to allow such deliciow 
food as the Mushrooms go to was 
when a little study will enable one 
recognize them, and how interestilg 
and fascinating a subject. I-hat 
given only a few of the many edili 
varieties. + ae] 

Those who wish to learn more a 
Mushrooms will find books ty ht 
Atkinson, Dr. Taylor and Mr;¥ 
Hamilton Gibson very good. be 





Several shorter Mushroom at 
are in hand which will be used im? 
ture issues. Together with the 
above, they cover the subject ¢ 
fully. 
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Seasonable Work for November 
, BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


GIN forcing bulbs early this 


Bivens in the window garden. 


Sow Mustard and Cress in 


every few days for salad. 


eup Mushroom beds in the cellar 


to force Rhubarb, Sea Kale, Chicory. 


Prune Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Currants, and Gooseberries, if this is 
not already done. 


A in diagram shows pruning of 2 


Raspberry. Cut out the old wood and 
weak new wood, then top the new 








BLACKBERRY LILY OR 
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canes, as illustrated. 
Currants are pruned as at B. Old 
wood is cut out and new wood grown 


to replace it. Young new wood is also 
headed in. 
Gooseberries are pruned as at C. 


Spur back cross branches to two buds 
and head in the young wood. 


Cut down the stalks of herbaceous 
plants this month and make any new 
planting necessary. 

Plant Roses now. 

Plant new shrubs and prune old 
shrubberies this month. 

Collect leaves and store in a pit to 
make leaf mould. 


Also make new compost heaps of 
old sods and manure. 


Clean and replant borders used for 
annuals during the Summer, with 
spring-flowering plants such as Wall- 
flowers, Forget-me-nots, Polyanthus 
Primulas, Aubrietia, Alyssum, ete. 

Make a “Primula Dell,” or “Primula 
Garden,” where the many new species 
and hybrid Primulas can be grown to- 
gether. The new hybrids flower for 
several months and include every color 
from lavender to pink and pale blue. 
The “Bartley Strain” of Primula pul- 
verulenta is fine in the pink shades 
and the “Ipswich Hybrids” have a 
very wide range of color tones. In 
Victoria, B. C., Primulas flower from 
February to August, 

Protect Ornithogalum with a cover 
of leaves or manure; also the Black- 
berry Lily, which is not always hardy. 





The Gaillardia (Blanket Flower) 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 





GAILLARDIA. 

















Tone~wanp IDS 





HE Gaillardia is one of the most 
gorgeous plants for the Perennial 
border or for bedding purposes. 
Where these plants are used for 
bedding and several planted together 
in a mass, they are very effective, 
flowering all Summer and producing a 
great quantity of cut flowers. 

Seeds of the perennial sorts can be 
sown under glass early in the Spring 
and will flower the same Summer; or 
they may be planted in seedbeds out- 
side during the Summer months. 

Cuttings of good sorts can be rooted 
easily, 5, in a cool frame, or large 
plants can be divided up. In the dia- 
gram is shown a box of seedlings sown 
in sandy soil, ready for transplanting. 

At 3 is shown the method of trans- 
planting into boxes, when the seed- 
lings are about the size of 6. 

When they reach the size of 4, they 
can be planted in the situation in 
which they are to flower. 

2 shows how to plant in shallow 
drills in the open during the Summer, 
where the seedlings can remain till 
following Spring. 

Some of the best named sorts are,— 
Baden-Powell, rich yellow; Elsie, crim- 
son and gold; Gustave Regis, golden 
vellow; Lady Rolleston, large golden 
vellow; Sunset, crimson; Copper King, 
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Growing Chrysanthemums from Seed 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


HRYSANTHEMUMS can be 
grown quite easily from seed 
and will flower first year if 


sown early. Sow Japanese and 


Chinese show varieties in February, 
and these will begin flowering in Au- 
gust and keep on till November. The 
advantage of growing from seed is 
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November, i 
that you get a great variet 
y of 
and many of the flower 
exhibition sorts. : Are of finest 
Seeds are sold in single 

strains suitable for greeuhaaa “oul 
flowering outside. Sow in hones i 
hotbed or greenhouse in Feb el 
transplant into other boxes cy: 
when about two inches high pot he 

When these are 


and use the tops as cute 


small pots. 
grown, top, 
tings. 


For finest flowers, disbud as at 
to one crown bud, or to about th 
flowers on each stem. The crown bel 
is shown at B with small buds sur 
rounding it. These are cut away in 
disbudding. If the plants are prc 
in pots, they will flower nicely in gix 
or seven-inch pots. 


Good soil should be used, consist 
of three parts loam to one part well. 
decayed manure, with a little sand, 
In potting, pot the plants firmly, pack. 
ing down the soil with a wooden ram. 
mer, and during the Summer give 
weak manure water every few days, 


Plants in the garden should be 
spaced two feet apart each way; 
staked; and well cultivated all Sum. 
mer; also well watered. 


They can be propagated by cuttings 
after flowering. 





Growing the Privet 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


HE Privet (Ligustrum) is a 
hardy, evergreen shrub, useful 
for hedges, and as specimens in 

the shrubbery. 

The varieties are;—L. ibota, from 
Japan, with narrow leaves; L. cori- 
aceum, from China, a dwarf variety; 
L. japonicum; L. macrophyllum; L. 


lucidum, (Wax Tree); L. ovalifolium, 
the well-known oval-leaf Privet; L. 
aureis eligantissimum, (golden-leafed 
Privet); and L. Quihoui (strongly 
scented) from China. 

Propagation is by layering, by cut- 
tings, and by seed. Cuttings root very 
easily and seed is not often used. 











FIRST PRUNING OF YOUNG HEDGE. 
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Pruning of bush Privet consists of 
heading in the young wood in August, 
As a hedge it can be cut into almost 
any shape, according to the taste of 
the pruner. The first pruning of a 
young hedge is shown in the diagram. 





To Start Bulbs for Winter Flowers 


During late Fall carefully lift bulbs 
of Hyacinth, Grape Hyacinth, Star of 
Bethlehem, Narcissus, etc., and pot them 
in small pots or quart sized cans, placing 
three or four bulbs in each, according to 
the size of plants the bulbs will form. If 
Tulips are used two bulbs to a pot wil 
be sufficient. Do not wet the soil in the 
pots. Place the potted bulbs in a dark 
place where they will not sprout but wil 
lie dormant for about six weeks, then 
bring to a sunny window and water. If 
the sun is very hot do not place the 
plants directly in it for several days 
At the end of six weeks some of the 
bulbs may have sent up some small green 
shoots. They will grow rapidl; ad soon 
burst into bloom and fill the room with 
their sweet fragrance, while their del 
cate beauty is very pleasing. 

Another way to start bulbs for winter 
blooming is to take a large W 
bucket, put several inches of dirt in the 
bottom, then set your pots with the bulls 
in this on the dirt. Then put enough 
dirt in the bucket to cover all at 
four inches deep. In about six 
examine them and if they are one 
one-half or two inches high take thet 
out to the light, as for the first 
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rs will be nicer if not taken 
The fee bucket too soon. 
dish for the table but without 
A fern, —Take a glass dish, or any 
real I u prefer, but it should not be too 
eth not less than two inches deep, 
ut some good soil in, then put 
- Fruit seeds in and cover with more 
Ce ep it damp and it will not take 
yntil you will have something to 
ne It will stay green all winter. 
siny pretty for decorative purposes. 
¢.W., (In Nat’l Stockman and Farmer) 





The Editor’s Gaillardia 


HOMAS SHEWARD tells us about 

the Gaillardia this month, and his 
talk is well illustrated. This brings 
to mind the Editor’s experience with 
this plant during the past two years. 

My original plants were secured 
from a Michigan grower and they ar- 
rived very late in the Fall. Although 
promptly set, many of them_suc- 
wmbed during the Winter. Those 
that survived made only a fair growth 
during 1925 and did not produce any 

t show of bloom. This year, 
(1926,) the dozen plants or so that 
survived have not only proven won- 
derful bloomers, but a source of joy 
and satisfaction during the whole 
Summer. 

The Gaillardia is known as the 
Blanket Flower, probably because it 
spreads out and covers so much 

und. So anyone planting Gail- 
lardia ought to bear this in mind and 
not locate it in proximity to things 
which are likely to be injured by 
crowding. These dozen or so plants 
above referred to, cover a space four 
or five feet in width, and the fact that 
they bloom persistently, and that after 
going to seed the seedballs themselves 
are not unsightly, makes the Gail- 
lardia one of the most desirable of 
garden plants. 

Those that I have are in shades 
from light yellow to red; and while 
the color range seems limited, yet. it 
isa soft, soothing, attractive plant, al- 
though some may call it a bit cheap 
and perhaps tawdry. 

We want plants for our gardens 
that perform;—we don’t want mere 
possibilities or prospects, we want 
actual results. The Gaillardia is a 
sure performer. Let us have more 
Gaillardias. 

MADISON COOPER 





Some people object to the sugges- 
tion that weather conditions this year 
ate unusual, but the Editor for one 
will say that 1926 has been an unusual 
year. On the 15th day of October a 
fine handful of good, Gladiolus spikes 
Were cut and this makes the record in 

20 years Gladiolus-growing experi- 
ence of the Editor. And we had green 
Corn on the table until the 12th of 

ber. Those who planted Corn late 
and expected a short crop have been 

ily disappointed;—it has been 
very good. 
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Growing Ferns from Spores 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


EARLY all varieties of Hardy 
Ferns can be easily propagated 
from spores which grow under 
the leaves. And Hardy Ferns can be 
used in any garden where there is 
moisture and shade. A “Fern Dell,” 
is an interesting feature in the garden 
where Hardy Ferns from all over the 


transplanted into shallow flats, or in- 
directly into small pots. 


The pots are filled with fine peat, 
placed in flats, then watered, and clus- 
ters of small Ferns set into each pot, 
E, to make large plants quickly. These 
small plants are placed in cucumber 
houses, where there is shade and 
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world can be grown together, under 
favorable conditions. 

The best way to grow Ferns from 
spores in small quantities, is to use 
a cloche, or bell glass. This is placed 
over a large flower pot, filled with 
moss, in a shady part of the garden, 
and turned upside down in a pan of 
water. Before using, the pot is soaked 
in water for a few hours, especially if 
new. Afterwards, the moss draws up 
the moisture and keeps the pot damp 
all time. Spores are sown all over 
the sides and top of the pot. The 
cloche is placed over it and the pan 
kept full of water. 

After several weeks the pot will be 
covered with green patches called 
prothalli, B. When first frond is 
formed, G, the young ferns can be 
transplanted into flats filled with fine 
peaty soil, C, and placed under shel- 
ters of cheesecloth till ready for 
potting up into small pots, or setting 
out in a cool, sheltered place in the 
garden. 

House Ferns are generally started 
in close propagating frames in the 
greenhouse. In European nurseries, 
it is general practice to sow Fern 
spores over Palm nuts, as a catch 
crop. Three sowings can be made 
before the Palms are ready for 
potting, which is about a year from 
time of planting. The small Ferns are 


moisture so that they soon grow into 
large plants. 

A is a Fern from a small pot, suit- 
able for setting out in the garden. 

F is a simple way of growing Ferns 
without a cloche. 





Livestock Poisoned by Goldenrod 


Cattle have died from a disease 
called “alkali disease” or “milk sick- 
ness” and experiments show that it 
has been caused by eating a certain 
species of Goldenrod. The most seri- 
ous complaints have come from Texas 
and New Mexico where there has been 
considerable loss of both cattle and 
horses. 

Stock eat the so-called rayless Gold- 
enrod only when confined in pastures 
where there is little good forage. The 
natural remedy, therefore, is to see 
that animals have sufficient pasturage. 
The government reports that it is 
practicable to dig out the weed from 
fenced fields. 





Don’t forget the Japanese Art Cal- 
endar Screens as told about elsewhere 
in this issue. They are something 
quite unusual and practically every 
one is attracted by them. They are 
given in connection with subscriptions 
only and are not sold. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JEsuS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


Humidity of Living Rooms 


HIS is a subject that is of great importance dur- 
" the winter months when outside tempera- 

tures are at or below the freezing point, and a 
subject to which comparatively little attention is 
given. ‘lhe subject is important not only from the 
standpoint of the floriculturist with house plants to 
care tor, and perhaps a greenhouse or what we used 
to call a conservatory, but it is likewise important be- 
cause of its bearing on health or hygiene. 

A noted doctor, answering questions through the 
daily papers, replied to a question as to how to prop- 
erly humidify an upper flat heated by hot water, to 
the effect that if the temperature of rooms was kept 
at a reasonable level the air would remain fairly 
moist; and he suggested that a temperature of 60 to 
68 degrees was reasonable. Then he went on to say 
if the temperature soared above 68 there was no satis- 
factory way of maintaining anything like normal 
humidity. 

Aside from the scientific aspect of this subject, I 
cannot refrain from taking a side trip right here and 
criticising that eminent doctor for trying to advise on 
a matter about which he is not at all well posted. But 
it was ever thus and probably will always be so, that 
when a man attains eminent knowledge in a special 
line that he is very much inclined to think he “knows 
a heap” about many different things, in fact almost 
everything. And 1 will plead guilty myself to this 
accusation, so as to save further argument, although 
my own attainments (if I have any) are in no special 
line, but are in decidedly diversified lines. 


UT to return to the important subject of humid- 
ity: For years I had humidity for breakfast, 
humidity for dinner and humidity for supper. When 
I was in the cold storage business I probably made 
more of a study of it, not only as applied to refriger- 
ated rooms, where temperature was held below that 
of the outside atmosphere, but also as applied to mois- 
ture in the open air, than any other man; and, there- 
fore, if I want to “blow a little” on this general sub- 
ject I think that my readers will pardon me. 
Humidity means air moisture, and it is considered 
on a percentage basis. Air at any given temperature, 
when fully saturated with moisture, has 100% hu- 
midity, and it may range down to a very small per- 
centage. There is no temperature at which there is 
a sharp division, as indicated by our doctor friend 
above. As temperature is increased, the capacity of 
air for moisture is increased, and when the humidity 
is about normal we feel comfortable. If the humidity 
is too high the air feels “muggy” and is oppressive. 
If the air is too dry we usually do not notice it, but 
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it has a very detrimental effect on the h 


: : : } 
tem, leading to a drying out of exposed tise Sys. 


ing nervous troubles, so-called. Therefore, the 
ulation of humidity in living rooms during Wing? b 


an important subject which is given little or no 5 Edito 
tention. at opscll 
geen the temperature outside is below 32% a 
grees F. and we open doors and Windows fy, his 
ventilation, this cold air coming into our compa ? 
tively high temperature rooms, being heated, ; TI 
diately becomes very dry, as we understand it Or j read 
has a very low percentage of humidity. It is uae able 
fore, desirable to supply this lack of moisture in Emer 
air in some way, and some people, more thoy and | 
tnan others, perhaps keep a teakettle on the x thoug 
boiling moderately at all times. Some furnaces g ume. 
heaters have water pots or receptacles for the if th 
purpose, but the teakettle idea seems to be about » 2 
practical a one as can be adopted. th 
During extremely cold weather, comparatively jit. fa | 
tle ventilation is indulged in by most people, but j under 
they ventilate as they should, they ought to Supply @ our p 


moisture too. It is well understood that those why N 
have a considerable number of house plants in living 
rooms during Winter are provided with a source g n 
humidity. Porous flower pots especially evapora 
water rapidly, and the difficulty of keeping hoy 
plants in good condition during the Winter is well yp. In 





derstood, especially by those who have hot air fy. § woul 
naces and take air from outside. Another sourced § (and 
humidity is to sprinkle the coal in the cellar with ® fellov 
water, or if no considerable coal supply is on hanj & even 
sprinkle the floor itself. Any plan which will suppl phra: 
moisture to the air of the house, especially during q. & ing tl 
tremely cold weather, is desirable. to be 
A very good subject to think about, and one whid ature 
is worthy of study. Such things will be studied mon 2% ‘ 
as we make greater progress toward better living eo. not 0 
ditions, and eventually methods will be provided fe "™! 
properly humidifying the air of dwelling houses, the of N 
same as they are provided for humidifying the air ¢ 
large office buildings, theaters, etc., where such thing anyth 
are now done mechanically. calcu 
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Religion of the Open Mind 


One great scientist who holds the useful belief tht 
science and religion need not war with one another is Dt. 
Robert A. Millikan, the physicist. As he recently pointel 



















out, religion began among savages in fear of the extern of 4 
universe. The thunderbolt of Jove was one of the greatei flower 
terrors of ancient races. To-day that very force has bea read | 
harnessed so that electricity has become the best servatl 

of man, the chief support of six million people in Ameria - 
alone. That is why scientists are persistent optimists th 
Dr. Millikan sees Jesus’ conception of a benevolent Gil t. 
fulfilled by constant new discoveries and improved livilg 

conditions. He tells us that the seeming cruelty of natll lot 
is due to our lack of understanding of the laws of natin (A 
itself. Hence, with regard to religion, there can, in b Th 
opinion, be only two classes of people—the dogmal ner 
who include both atheists and fundamentalists, and? 

open-minded, who “have the advantage of knowing ¥ ‘Se 
they do not know it all.” This attitude toward life is? rises 
core of their religion, and enables them to do some & ig 
on this changing earth. ie not ke 
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Why Not Be Direct? 


ANY of our great writers and poets might have 
heen still greater, in the humble opinion of the 
itor of this magazine, were their writings less 

less complicated, less involved, and withal 
times) less unintelligible. But this Editor is 


evple-minded ; which will account for this criticism 
of his “betters.” 


The cause of the above outburst is an attempt to 
rad some of our own Ralph Waldo Emerson’s valu- 
able contributions to literature. We all know that 
Emerson was a great philosopher and a great man, 

that he has written out some of the greatest 
thoughts that have been handed down to us in all 
‘me, But even so, no man is above criticism, and 
¢ the writings of Emerson were more direct, and 
he had expressed his thoughts more clearly,—more 
simply; I am sure that his impress upon the sands 
of time would have been far more important, and 
that his messages would, without doubt, have been 
ynderstandable and usable by a larger number of 
our people. ; 

Now I wonder how many of my readers are going 
to agree with me about Emerson? It ill-becomes the 

nhorn in literature to criticise the great, and 
this little lecture has required in its preparation, 
considerable of a struggle on my part. 

In these days of hurried reading the man who 
would be appreciated and make himself understood, 
(and incidentally, who would do a real service to his 
fellows,) must write in an easily-understandable way, 
even to the point of simple-mindedness. Complicated 
phrases, figures of speech, and other means of say- 
ing things a little differently than other people,—just 
to be different,—have no place in our modern liter- 
ature. Things must be expressed in a direct, lucid, 
and easily-understandable way to be comprehended, 
not only to the man who reads as he runs, but also 
he who commutes, and reads as he hangs on the strap 
of a car. 

No man, be he commuter, reader-as-he-runs, or 
anything else, wants to waste time on mathematical 
calculation; (figuratively) nor does he,—nor will 
he—read things over several times to get their 
meaning. His literature must be (again figuratively) 
predigested for him. 

MADISON COOPER 





A Reader’s Testimony 


If there are still commercial growers who are critical 
of the fact that I send out with THE FLOWER GROWER 
flower stocks of various kinds, as a premium, let them 
read the extract below from a letter recently received. 


“When I saw the ad offering Gladiolus bulbs I sat 
down at once and sent in my subscription, even though 
“sit never been an enthusiast over Glads. But now 

am! 

The bulbs you sent me have produced a beautiful 
lot of blossoms, and some of them are still in bloom, 
(Aug. 28,) nearly, yes, a little over, a month of bloom. 
They are just beauties, many of them over five inches 
across,” 


If this is not missionary work for the Gladiolus; and if 
rises were sent, if it would not be missionary work for 
the Iris; and if Peonies were sent, if it would not be mis- 
slonary work for the Peony; etc.; then this Editor does 
not know what good missionary work consists of.. 
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Is It Beyond Our Comprehension’ 


S/k OLIVER LODGE, the English scientist, has had 
much to say about the future, or life after death, 
of humanity, etc., etc. 


In a recent lecture given in London he stated that 
the universe renews itself in cycles and need not 
necessarily have either a beginning or an end; but 
he explains further that considered as a cosmic 
evolution, and the universe as a going concern or in- 
stitution, it must have had a beginning and must be 
unfolding toward an end. He suggests that the be- 
ginning might have been two hundred billions of 
years ago, and that the end apparently would be with 
the disappearance of matter, and the existence once 
more of ether filled with perpetual remnants of 
radiation traveling out in all directions toward in- 
finity wth the speed of light and at a date incom- 
parably remote. 


Sounds a good deal like the Einstein theory and 
is a little difficult of comprehension, unless one studies 
the words closely and knows something about the 
already discovered astronomical universe. But these 
abstract things are worth getting into one’s cranium 
just to think about and speculate over from time to 
time as one journeys through life. While Sir Oliver 
Lodge may be indulging in more or less pure theory, 
his studies and researches are worthy of consider- 
ation and should be accepted at least as a postulate. 


Sir Oliver in a further dicussion of so-called 
spiritual things, is quoted as stating that they are 
advancing continually through higher and higher 
stages to perfection, and that this statement explains 
the real meaning of evolution and the real aim and 
purpose of the infinite term, “God.” 


Another good theory to think about and worthy 
of the attention of the most profound thinker. Sir 
Oliver Lodge may be ridiculed by some people, but 
he ranks high as a scientist, and as a pioneer in 
certain lines he stands preeminent. 





The Silent 


And must I die to learn the cool, 
Sweet kindliness of rain? 

Dear God, and must I turn to dust 
To know a country lane? 


Have I no conscious brotherhood 
With dew and Daffodils? 

Is there no free, glad part of me 
Among the friendly hills? 


O Earth, if I could only stand 
And meet you eye to eye, 
No longer blinking at the brink 
Of your unrealized sky; 


If I could only kiss the grass 
With something more than lips, 

Could swing with more than speech the door 
To your rich fellowships. 


I would not think when April runs 
Like laughter through the trees 
That they who sleep so long and deep 
Have lost Life’s silences. 
LESLIE NELSON JENNINGS 
(in Scribner’s Magazine) 











Borden’s ‘‘Man Versus Beast’’ 


BORDEN ’*S poem in this issue was accompanied by 

an explanation that it was inspired by the fact 
that a friend of his, who had been hunting in New 
Mexico, sent him venison as a result of his hunt. 
He goes on to elaborate on the idea that three thou- 
sand or four thousand years ago a large population of 
Indians inhabited New Mexico and that their ruins 
and relics are many. He points out that these Indians 
hunted with their arrows and spears the same game 
that is now hunted by high-powered rifles; that these 
Indians are now of the past, whereas the same game 
inhabits the same territory. The poem is based on 
that general theme. 


This Editor agrees with Borden in his contention 
that the killing of game is a primitive instinct which 
has not been outgrown through our boasted civiliza- 
tion. It is indeed a primitive not to say crude in- 
stinct which prompts man to hunt and kill,—a lack 
of right education, and an education of the broadest 
and highest type. 

But I am tolerant of such primitive urge, as it is 
not so many moons since the Editor also had the hunt- 
ing instinct, and although some years in the past, it 
is not so far behind that tolerance is lost for those 
who still possess it. 

True enough, Deer and other game were created 
to hunt and supply the primitive food needs of the 
human race. But why is it necessary to protect and 
propagate game to perpetuate a human trait which 
is manifestly brutal? 

Oh, well, what is the use of talking about it? It 
takes time to outgrow these things and to educate 
ourselves rightly, and this little outburst is only to 
call attention to the fine way in which Borden puts 
it in his poem. 

MADISON COOPER 





Radio and the Subconscious Mind 


ROM time to time I have spoken of the subcon- 
P scious mind in a brief way, not that I am able to 

give any very exact information about it, but to 
induce my readers to think about the subject on their 
own account. Just now a further thought occurs to 
me which perhaps will explain my own conception of 
this subject more fully. 


The subconscious mind functions when we are 
able to concentrate our conscious mind on the prob- 
lem in hand. Great inventions have been the result of 
concentration. Concentration brings outside help. 
Outside help comes through the subconscious mind. 
Where this help comes from we need not discuss. 

Wireless transmission of intelligence may be lik- 
ened to the subconscious mind. We may “tune in” 
on stations which we know nothing about until they 
tell us who they are and where located. The message 
which we receive through the radio is intelligible to 
us but we do not understand how it is transmitted. 

Is it not altogether fair to liken the radio to the 
subconscious mind? Every great work of the human 
brain (so-called) has been the result of concentration 
(tuning in),—resulting in the functioning of the sub- 
conscious mind,—giving inspiration, intelligence and 
invention. Time will tell us more about these things. 
I am willing to admit my own simple-mindedness on 
this subject, but I am not willing to admit that there 
is any ultimate limitation. 
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And if it is permitted to suggest, I mi 
it is altogether probable that there ar 
now living, who, within their natura] 
find one individual communicating wit 
long distances without any visible 
chanical or electrical apparatus,—me 
or mind talking with another. 

While the above covers some rather abst 
theories, and may, by some people, be conside 
quite visionary, yet I have tried to put the su ” 
tions in such plain and comprehensible form that th 
may be understood by any one who will give them, 
few minutes of intelligent study. ° 

But it may be pointed out that this does not nee 
sarily mean that mankind is making good progres 
Mere progress in the arts and in the sciences does 
not mean proper progress of the individual] toward 
perfection. Figure it out yourself. 


MADISON Cooper 





The Names I Love 


You may call them “Bearded Iris.” Your friend thinks 
it sounds better to call them “Fleur-de-Lis.” Some yp. 
former discovered a new name and called them “Liberty 
Iris.” A well known English firm, (by the way I used 
to work there years ago,) lists them as “Iris barbatus,” 
but I still call them “Flag or German Iris.” 

Maybe Lenne was wrong, but I feel that our great 
Lenne had a reason to call the plant Iris germanica, trang. 
lated German Iris. You may say, that it grows not wild in 
Germany; perhaps not now, but where did Lenne see it 
first? i | 

There are many other plants misnamed. Why, for 
instance, do you call Iris Xiphioides the English Iris? 
Why is Vitis Veitchii called Boston Ivy? Since I was an 
apprentice, our Plantain Lily has been called Funkia, now 
you should say Hosta. Eulalia should be Miscanthus, 
No sir, so far as I am concerned those old sacred names 
are good enough for me, every one of them has been given 
for some reason. I learned them, one after another—to 
me they are old friends, their sound is familiar to me and 
brings back sweet memories of days gone by. Why should 
I cast them aside?—Only because somebody thinks they 
should be “Standardized’—renamed? 


FRANK KOEHLER, (N.J.) 





Man Versus Beast 


This venison have I been offered here 
In peace, and safe from all alarms; Yet well 
I know the forebears of this fair Gazelle 
Ran red before the Indian hunter’s spear 
Three thousand years ago, and herds of Deer, 
Like drifting shadows, clouding all the plain, 
Full feared the Pueblos and the arrow’s pain; 
Yet outlived Men who boasted not to fear. 
In cliff and cave, in adobe labored hut 
The bowls, the wicker work, the beaded mesh, 
The jeweled bones, the mummied skin and flesh 
Do still reveal the fall of Man, and shut 
The boasting mouth ;—dare I then, kill a Fawn? 
God’s handiwork—where man has failed,—is gone! 


GEO. W. BORDEN 
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What is Education? 


The poet, Addison, has a rather high gauge of the 
value of education and on this point is quoted as 






“{ consider a human soul without an education like 
marble in the quarry, which shows none of its inherent 
peauties until the skill of the polisher fetches out the 
colors, makes the surface shine, and discovers every 

ental cloud, spot, and vein that runs through 
the body of it. Education, after the same manner, 
when it works upon a noble mind, draws out to view 
every latent virtue and perfection, which without 
guch helps are never able to make their appearance. 
# * * The philosopher, the saint, or the hero, the 
wise, the good, or the great man, very often lie hid 
and concealed in a plebeian, which a proper educa- 
tion might have disinterred and have brought to light.” 


All right, Brother Addison, but what sort of edu- 
ction do you refer to? Do you mean what they 
dish out to our young people in the schools and colleges 
these days or do you mean the true education which 
comes from life experiences? I’ll bet you mean the 
former. And I don’t mind going a bit further and 
suggesting that your gauge of the so-called education 
is overdrawn and exaggerated. I don’t care a rap 
how high an education a man has. Unless he has 
real qualities it is useless. Conversely the man of 
parts and good quality gets along very nicely without 
‘an education ;—thank you. 

And I hear about three out of four rising to their 
feet in protest. And I will say that three out of four 
of the three-quarters who rise have comparatively 
small education themselves. 


Now, friends, don’t over-value our so-called edu- 
cation. It is only just a little help and only a stepping 
stone, and it won’t land you anywhere, (except per- 
haps in the middle of the creek,) unless you add 
something to it worth while, and use it in an in- 
telligent, and, might I say, businesslike way. Educa- 
tion, so-called, is only one of the desirable things to 
be acquired. Experience, if we can draw the definite 
comparison, is fowr times as valuable as education. 


And it makes no difference whether a man (or 
awoman) has education or has it not, if he or she 
has the right sort of stuff, he or she will go forward. 

Yes, yes, there are exceptions, but the exceptions 
prove the rule. 

MADISON COOPER 





Land of Purple and Gold 


OR twenty miles we had driven along the canyon 
Fine climbing, always climbing, till we had left the 

beautiful little city, (seemingly so eager itself to climb 
the mountains,) some 4000 feet below. On one side had 
tumbled the foaming mountain stream; on the other had 
towered the mighty mountains of the west. 


A few scattered flowers dotted the rocky slopes, but it 
Was not, one felt, a flower country. And then, at nearly 
9000 feet, the character of the landscape changed. The 
mountains became less rugged, one lost the sense of being 
oershadowed by them, and felt, instead, a wonderful 
peace of mind and body. 


There came a turn in the road, and a bit of pasture land 
opened up, with a cow or two knee-deep in floral gold— 
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not the gold of Eastern Buttercups, but of Western golden 
Asters and sticky Gumweed, with taller stalks of Groundsel 
and the beautiful petaled Gaillardia aristata. 

Farther on, a purple field appeared. Here purple 


Daisies, shading from pale lavender to deep purple, held 
sway. From the roadside no other flower could be seen, 
but when, a few days later, I tramped through the field, 
I found Bluebells almost as numerous as the Daisies, and, 
close to the ground, the purple Gentian (Gentiana calycosa) 
and that tiny reddish-purple Gentian (Gentiana amarella). 
Closer observation revealed Forget-me-nots, Blue-eyed 
Grass and tiny-leaved members of the Pea family. 


Purple and gold! Wherever I roamed, the preponder- 
ance of these two colors, symbols of richness and of 
royalty, was everywhere in evidence. Climbing another 
thousand feet, to the top of a mountain that lifted its 
head almost straight up from the country beneath, I still 
found the Bluebells hanging their dainty heads, and the 
Daisies lifting their fringed ones to the sun, that he might 
kiss their golden hearts. 


Where Beavers had dammed the swirling creek, making 
their ponds, and creating expanses of marshy land, 
Gentians grew in profusion. At the edge of woods, deep 
purple Asters were found, and deep in shady places, purple 
Monkshood greeted me. 


Wherever I climbed, moss-grown grey rocks were 
brightened by the starry yellow blossoms of the Stonecrop. 
Down on the Flats, still 9000 feet high, a yellow Rose 
(Dasyphora Rafinesque) bloomed profusely. And there 
were Wallflowers, and Goldenrod, and Cinquefoil, and 
Dandelions—Dandelions with the longest leaves I had ever 
seen, one I measured being four feet in length. 


Of course, there were flowers of other colors. There 
was Yarrow, for instance, growing everywhere—in the 
Beaver meadows, on the mountain tops, in the fields and 
even springing up from crevices in the rocks where a thin 
layer of soil had accumulated. A few Ox-eye Daisies 
nodded over the creek where we went for water. Both 
red and white Clover grew to prodigious size. White 
Monkshood occasionally appeared near its purple relative, 
and the tiny starry blossoms of Bedstraw made lacy 
patches here and there. 

Only one brilliant flower, other than those of purple 
and gold, was noted. That flower was the Painted Cup. 
Like tongues of fire it leaped to one’s view on whatever 
walk one took. It climbed the mountains on one side, and 
descended on the other. It grew side by side with the 
purple Gentian and the white Yarrow. It was on dry 
slopes, and near the Beaver marshes. It was a native of 
the country that one quickly grew to know and love. 


Fifty-five different wild flowers I found and classified 
during my week in the mountains. That was, of course, 
but a small part of what a real botanist would have dis- 
covered, or one more familiar with the Rocky Mountain 
flowers than I was to start with. Still, for flowers alone— 
not including berries, trees, shrubs, grasses, etc..—I was 
well pleased to have become personally acquainted with 
that many new flowers, making them henceforth old and 
familiar friends. 


But the country was, as I said in the beginning, a land 
of purple and gold. Of these fifty-four August-blooming 
flowers, thirty were of those two colors. And the color 
befitted the country. Nine,—ten thousand feet in the 
Rockies! Above the heat of the Summer, above the surge 
of the weary, worrying world. A country still rich in the 
things of Nature—a royal country in which to pass a quiet 
vacation. A land realistic in, and symbolized by,—purple 
and gold! 

MARGARET A. BARTLETT, (Colo.) 
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“Knotty Problems Solve Themselves” 


In System for August a business man in telling of 
his experience brings out an interesting fact which 
we all ought to remember. It is as per the above 
heading and this is what he says: 


“It is not often that I find a problem so knotty 
that I must concentrate on it undisturbed. In fact, 
I have often noticed that knotty problems often seem- 
ingly solve themselves if the subconscious mind is 
given an opportunity to work on them. I find that by 
just going ahead with less important tasks—seeing 
those who want to see me—difficult decisions often 
work themselves out, and to better advantage, per- 
haps, than if I had made a more conscious effort.” 


You see that A. P. Giannini is cognizant of the fact 
that his subconscious mind does things for him that 
he cannot do for himself. And he is also cognizant 
of the fact that “knotty problems solve themselves.” 


Some of these “wise guys” who think they are able 
to solve a lot of problems, could solve a lot more of 
them if they would only adopt the right attitude of 
mind. The solution of a problem cannot be forced,— 
it must come in regular course and according to nat- 
ural laws; which laws, even if not well-known, are 
not, for this reason, less well-established. 

In short, things are often figured out for us in a 
better way than we can figure them out for our- 
selves. Just think this over. Don’t expect to arrive 
at any exact result until the right time comes. There 
are plenty of results which cannot in any way be 
hurried, and if we try to hurry them, sometimes we 
get into a mess. 

MADISON COOPER 





Tilting at Windmills 


ECENTLY I read a letter from a woman who is 

chairman of a society for the conservation of wild 
life, to the editor of a floral magazine, in which she 
attempts to scald the hair off said editor for printing 
the advertisement of a wild flower dealer. 


At a rough guess, and it wouldn’t be so rough at 
that, I would say that this lady was elected to her 
_position solely on the strength of her social position, 
as is frequently the case, and not on any knowledge 
of wild life that she might be supposed to have. 

Her position is much like that of Presiding Com- 
rade in a Bolshevik local. No sooner does the in- 
cumbent assume office than he imagines it is up to 
him to raise hell, and he proceeds to pounce upon the 
first likely subject. 


If this woman had taken the trouble to find out 
what kept the American Bison from extermination, 
and what is right now saving the Wild Turkey from 
a like threatened fate; what time has shown to be 
the only reliable means of saving wild life—private 
propagation—she might have hesitated to tear loose 
on a subject about which she knows about as much as 
a ward heeler knows about the nebulae of Orion. 


The misdirected howl] these societies are putting 
up is on a par with some of the hog-wash given out 
by so-called sportsmen’s associations—“Save the 
game—and then let me slaughter it. Keep the vulgar 
herd away and let me enjoy these things at my 
leisure.” 

If Grandma Jones wants a few wild flowers in 
her yard, which is about the only way she would get 
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to see them at all; I, for one, am going to do 

to see that she gets them, and after I have ‘ie 

I will still have more than I rescued from the itt 
and goats and cows and horses and ignorant hues? 
left as propagating stock. Umans, 


W. A, BRDDWEL, 





The Old Songs 


ON MORE than one occasion I have tried to explain 

these old songs are not offered as works of art i: 
representing any unusual ability on the part of the our 
posers, but as things some of us like to see and hear a : 
because of the memories associated with them. Py: 
readers have been at pains to call them piffle and say that 
they represent wasted time and space. Any discussion f 
the reason for such emotional atheism would take up pe 
much space. Suffice it to say that many other readers, of 
presumably equal intelligence, have asked for them in a 
stack of letters so high that I would not be believed if | 
told how high. It ought not require much effort for the 
dissenters to skip this page. 


This month I offer a song which has been asked for 
repeatedly and which I am told was very popular, North 
and South, during the Civil War and for many years there. 
after. The words are by Rev. H. D. L. Webster, 

LORENA 


The years creep slowly by, Lorena; 

The snow is on the grass again. 

The sun’s low down the sky, Lorena. 

The frost gleams where the flowers have been. 
But the heart beats on as warmly now 

As when the summer days were nigh. 

The sun can never dip so low 

Adown affection’s cloudless sky. 


A hundred months have passed, Lorena, 
Since last I held your hand in mine 

And felt its pulse beat fast, Lorena, 
Though mine beat faster, far, than thine. 
A hundred months! ’Twas flowery May 
When up the hilly slope we climbed 

To watch the dying of the day 

And hear the distant church-bells chime. 


We loved each other then, Lorena, 
More than either dared to tell. 

And what we might have been, Lorena, 
Had but our loving prospered well! 

I would not cause e’en one regret 

To rankle in thy bosom now; 

But “if we try we can forget” 

Were words of thine, long years ago. 


Yes, these were words of thine, Lorena; 
They burn within my memory yet, 

And touch a tender chord, Lorena, 
Which thrills and trembles with regret. 
’T was not thy woman’s heart that spoke; 
Thy heart was ever true to me. 

A duty stern and pressing broke 

The ties that bound my soul to thee. 


The story of the past, Lorena, 

Alas, I care not to repeat. 

The hopes that could not last, Lorena, 
They lived, but only lived to cheat. 

But, then, ’tis past; the years have flown; 
We'll not call up their shadowy forms. 
We'll say to them, “Lost years, sleep on! 
Sleep on, nor heed life’s wintry storms!” 


It matters little now, Lorena, 

The past is in the eternal past. 

Our heads will soon lie low, Lorena; 
Life’s tide is ebbing out so fast. 
There is a future, Oh, thank God! 

Of life this is so small a part. 

’Tis “dust to dust” beneath the sod, 
But there, up there, ’tis heart to heart. 


W. A. BRIDWELL, Forestburg, Texas 
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* dling Through” ‘ : ; | 
re Muddling 1s Little Stories from Life 
leep HE English have the reputation of muddling : 
ans, things, and this has developed the expression as 
above title. But the English are not the only _ knew a young man who was a constructive— 
L per who muddle through. If the people of this rather a re-constructive—genius. Money did not occupy 
ones + American Republic do not do a heap of much of his thoughts but he never saw a mechanical con- 
coed dling Through” then this Editor misses his trivance that he did not want to tear to pieces and rebuild. 
jadement by a long way. Be it said to his credit that he more often than not made 
ju ths chief difference between the English and a decided improvement in anything of the sort he under- 
that me other nations that might be mentioned, so far took. 
a ee uddling is concerned, is that the English admit it. Had he staid in the field of mechanics there could be 
om- 


And, when they admit it, they put themselves in an 10 criticism, but he married, and having little money lived 
gain attitu de of mind whereby they are able to correct for the most part in old houses. He became interested in 
tha themselves and do the right thing finally, if not at them by making improvements about the place in payment 

t frst That the English ultimately arrive at a correct of rent. He was an avid student of anything he put his 
n of judgment of world affairs, their history during the hand to, and as he read more about architecture and 


a past few hundred years will prove. ae mania for reconstruction gradually turned 
in a The smug and self-satisfied attitude of the average : He ae “a del Id h h a 
it] | American is to be deplored. He thinks that because ee ao oe oe 


, d , . ° . y old garden was a challenge to dig it up and modernize 
the | n American that he is superior to his foreign ‘Y°'Y° 
the ters. He thinks that all American institutions it. He moved a lot, from one part of the state to another, 
for | are superior to any that exists elsewhere. This at- and from one state to another, and he always, where pos- 
: titnde of mind can lead in but one direction and that sible, lived in old houses. As soon as he got settled in one 
= is toward ultimate deterioration and decay. Now and could arrange with the landlord, he would begin to 
lease bear in mind that I said the average American. ‘4? °Ut and rebuild; trim out undergrowth and prune 
os is in America today, as there always has been. trees; dig up old plants and put gaudier ones in their 
a certain class of people who will not and do not adopt places; paint and paper. 


any such foolish attitude, and they have been and al- Years afterward he told me that about the time he got a 
ways will be the backbone of this Great American place so remodeled and modernized that he could think of 
Republic. nothing else to do to it, he would become so dissatisfied 


that he felt as if he would run amuck if he had to stay 
there another day. ° The outcome was that he moved to 
another locality, and another old house, there to repeat 
the process. 


For many years he kept this up, until middle age over- 
took him, when by death and marriage he lost his family. 
In the stunned pause that followed he had time to think. 
As is usual in such cases his thoughts turned back over the 
road he had traveled. It began to come to him that he 
had been systematically destroying the thing his subcon- 
scious nature craved, possibly had learned to crave. He 
felt hungry for the old plants he had dug up and tossed 
over the fence and a craving for the peaceful spirit of such 

And bringing it back to the starting point; old places as had escaped the hands of such butchers as h 
“Muddling Through” is the result of an unbalanced had been. : 


Friends and brothers, why not maintain the 
“balanced viewpoint,” about which the Editor has 
tried to tell on occasion? Now a balanced viewpoint 
is not just what some people imagine. It refers not 
only to a balanced viewpoint on everyday affairs, and 
to national affairs; but also to international affairs. 
Why not give our foreign brothers the same respect, 
consideration and liberality of view that we give to- 
ward our own people? Patriotism and Americanism 
is all right enough in its place,—and it has a place,— 
but internationalism and the brotherhood of man is 
even more important. 


point of view and lack of liberality toward others, Rather late, but not too late, he acquired a fine old 
and the English do not do half as much muddling as place and is now engaged in the entrancing work of gath- 
we do right here at home. ering and planting wildlings and the old flowers to which 


MADISON COOPER age has added a something far above mere beauty of form 
and color. Surrounded by these he tells me he intends to 
grow old gracefully and with a smile. 

Gigantic Sweet Peas While deploring the loss of his family he has found 

some consolation in the fact that its effect on him was to 

refine a somewhat crude and altogether superficial nature 
and open his eyes to a world of deathless beauty. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Our Wayside Ramblings department this month con- 
tains an article which has some very valuable information 
to those who want to excel their neighbor in the growing 
of Sweet Peas of enormous size. The article is entitled 
A Head-of-the-Lake’s Garden,” and in very concise lan- 
guage, clear and explicit directions are given for growing The Editorial Department this month is inclined 
Sweet Peas of unusual show size. to be rather “scattery” and has suggestions on many 

It is indeed remarkable that Sweet Peas may be of the different lines of human activity besides horticulture 
smail Spindling and dwarf sorts, which we see in hedge and floriculture. 
form in the average garden. or from the same seed they But, friends, don’t overlook the fact that some of 
may be of the gigantic size described by Brother Bingham the deepest lessons of life are taught in the Editorial 
his article. While we may not all attain the large size Department of this magazine, and the Editor does 
escribed, by starting in flats and transplanting as de- not do all the teaching. Indeed, some of the things in 
scribed, we may approach the results told about. Not many THE FLOWER GROWER by other writers are easily 
want to go to this trouble, but some will do any- superior to what the Editor can do, and he is willing 
as ng to produce extra superior results. to admit it. 
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Sportsmanship 


“For when the one Great Scorer 
Comes to write against your name, 
He marks not that you won or lost, 
But how you played the game.” 


—GRANTLAND RICE 


HE above quotation, which I found in my Base- 

ball travels this season in one of the country 

towns of Northern New York, painted in big, 
black, bold, Old English letters on a great, big white 
board in the back part of the grandstand, is about the 
best poem that could be written on sportsmanship. 
In fact it is a complete definition and eulogy of 
sportsmanship. 

Few people understand what sportsmanship in its 
highest interpretation, means. If a man, (or a 
woman,) can truthfully be called a true sportsman, 
it is about the highest compliment that can be paid. 
Sportsmanship means playing square, taking no un- 
fair advantage of your opponent, and playing your 
best at all times, win or lose. 

And don’t overlook the religious and spiritual as- 
pect of the quotation above referred to. Regardless 
of our religious beliefs, or even our unbeliefs, can 
there be any doubt in the mind of any thinking man, 
that the rewards of our activities on earth will be 
paid for according to the way we have played the 
= and not according to whether we have won or 
ost. 


And I cannot refrain from making some rather 
pointed remarks. Most people are very keen to know 
that they are going to get pay for every activity. 
Those who understand, know that substantial re- 
wards are awaiting at the end of the journey, if the 
principles of sportsmanship are observed. The win- 
ning of material rewards as we travel through life 
is of little consequence. It matters only whether 
we have played the game as true sportsmen. 

To improve my own sportsmanship I have inter- 
ested myself in the Great American game of Base- 
ball during the past two years,—umpiring last year 
about twenty games and this year a few more than 
that. One of my friends has written me that a man 
who can umpire twenty games of Baseball in one 
season proves his ability to take punishment. Well, 
we all need punishment of one sort or another, but 
umpiring to me is a source of pleasure in a way, 
and incidentally it teaches self-control, and I surely 
need that at times. 


I have in the back part of my cranium an editorial 
on Baseball. It is a great game and more people 
should play it and take an interest in it, especially 
when their local boys are the players. 


MADISON COOPER 





I make a strong appeal to friends of THE FLOWER 
GROWER for lists of names, with full addresses, so 
that sample copies of THE FLOWER GROWER can be 
sent. Sample copies in the hands of appreciative 
people result in a large proportion of subscriptions. 
And I hope that all who read this magazine will lend 
a hand in this direction. 


People who maintain their own homes, and who 
are interested in beautifying their surroundings and 
in bettering their outlook on life, promptly subscribe 
after reading one number. 
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sp MEROVERMENT is the order of the Age.” 
siveness must be permitted or stagnation reg 
fogyism on the part of those in authority has been 
sible for many business failures. a 
I once knew a farmer who sent his boy to ap apy: 
tural college. In due time the boy graduated ang 
to the farm with an enthusiastic ambition to revolution: 
antiquated customs and put into practice the up. 
ideas he had learned. Did father allow it? No ¢ 
sat down on the young man good and hard, and th 
not only wasted the money he had spent on the 
education, but allowed his bull-headed prejudices ag.: 
progress to block the way to his own, as well ag hig son 
prosperity. 


Asat 


What creatures of habit we become. People often 4 more ( 


things the harder way for no other reason than that th 
easier way would be a new way. 

I recently met a young man who had some few yean 
before entered the ministry and had been assigned toa 
country church. When I asked him how he was getting 
along, he replied that he was doing as well as he oui 
expect under the usual country church handicap of hay 
one fossilized, influential, old deacon live on who block 
every move for progress with always the same expregyj 
reason, “we never have done it that way.” 





It’s a good thing to train one’s self to be a good log 
This same young minister told me that he horrifies soy 
of the old antiques in his parish by his active interest 
Baseball. He said to me, “Baseball is a great game} 
teaches the young to become good losers. How I wig 
some of those old fellows could have played Baseball j 
their youth; I am sure it would have broadened their visi 
and made them better sports.” 


Oh yes, it’s easy to be mistaken in one’s estimate ¢ 
his own inventory of character. Even as one may fil 
to measure up to his own estimate, it is possible to} 
more religion than is acknowledged or suspected. Aft 
all, it’s what we do and how we live that counts and{ ; 
highest service to God is service to our fellow men. “Ab ject | 
Ben Adkem didn’t even suspect that he was a lover of tl 





Lord, and yet, upon the angel’s roll of honor, his nam os 
led all the rest.” since 
The debris from torn down wreckage is poor stuff om 
use as foundation material. Knocking a competitor t was 
valuable time that might be used more advantageously a weat 
turned to greater profit. We 1 
If all the energy that has been expended in the pag sults 

by the various religious sects in fighting each other, a weat 
have been used in concentrated effort to advance the « e 
mon cause of humanity upbuilding, which is their? thos 
purpose and only reason for existence, the advent off cept 
millennium would now be history. cold, 
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I cannot refrain from calling attention t¥ 
balanced character of this issue; and I cannot rely w, 
from suggesting that those who are interes 
comparisons should note the actual solid and 
and helpful facts and information contained im 
issue, as against any magazine published any 
regardless of name, price, or sphere of activity. 


is 
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vitally interested in the subject 

of meteorology, or the weather. 
topic for conversation it occupies 
td of our time than any other sub- 


Me has always been keenly and 


N 
U. S. Weather Bureau, Canton, N.Y. 


Working Tools of the Meteorologist 


Part I,---General Discussion 
BY JOHN S. HAZEN 


we have a record. They have been 
found in old cuneiform inscriptions 
and in the books of the ancient Veda’s. 

Early records are found in the 
Bible and Aristotle wrote a voluminous 
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ject we can suggest. As an item of 
newspaper interest and publicity it is 
given more space than any other news 
feature. This fact has been recognized 
since the earliest history of mankind, 
taf perhaps more during those earlier 
s ages when man lived outdoors and 








or was thus affected by changes in 
usly a weather conditions more than now. 

We may readily imagine that the re- 
the pum sults of his chase often hinged on the 
r, colle Weather and even his life depended on 
he ¢ current and local weather conditions. 
veir ¢ But of actual weather conditions of 


t of those early days we know little ex- 
cept in such general terms as warm or 
cold, wet or dry. Occasionally we may 

OPH Me Obtain a vague idea of the severity of 

some early cold period from incidents 

Which have sifted down to us through 

history or hearsay, but of actual in- 

strumental records we have no trace. 

We may believe there was some knowl- 

edge of forecasting in ancient days of 

ry, from various weather sayings 
and weather proverbs that have come 
down to us. Such sayings have been 
found in the earliest writings of which 


Thermograph (recording thermometer) 


The flat curved strip of metal on the side is the thermometer. As 
the temperature increases the metal expands and lengthens, and the pen 
by means of a series of levers is raised on the paper around cylinder, 
giving by this means a graph representing temperature changes. 















‘ : . _ ss 
Questions relating to Meteorology, and on Weather Subjects Generally, are invited, —S-— SS 
and same will be answered by Mr. Hazen in the Queries and Answers Department — 


treatise on meteorology four hundred 
years before the time of Christ. Rain- 
fall records have come to light dating 
back to about this time and the Greeks 
kept systematic records of wind direc- 
tion at Athens for more than a hun- 
dred years before the Christian era. 
They erected a building at Athens 
known as the “Tower of the Winds” 
at that time, and it is still standing. 
This building was a monument to the 
scientific knowledge of the times. 
While known as the “Tower of the 
Winds” and probably designed for the 
special benefit of the sailors, it con- 
tained a water clock for cloudy 
weather and a sun dial for clear 
weather. The shadow of the sun on 
a series of dials marked out the ad- 
vancing season from Winter to Sum- 
mer and back again. 


McAdie in “Wind and Weather” 
says: 

“The sun is not an accurate time- 
keeper and no one today would run his 
business on sun time but the old Athe- 
nians were quite content to do so and 
their tower served excellently for their 
needs. They also did what we moderns 
fail to do, namely, give distinctive names 
to the winds. They represented figura- 
tively the characteristics of the weather 
as the wind blew from each of the eight 
cardinal points.” 


Each direction is represented by an 
allegorical figure with a name char- 
acteristic of the wind from that di- 
rection. Some of the names have be- 
come symbolical as modern names and 
we have the Bora of the Adriatic. The 
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Meteorgraph, or Triple Register 


This rather complex looking instrument gives a continuous record of wind velocity, 
wind direction, rainfall and sunshine. Each of the elements is brought in by a current 
of electricity from the instruments outside and marked on the cylinder. The clock at 
the side turns the cylinder to keep time with the clock. 
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figure is made to represent a cold, 
noisy blustering wind from the north 
and if you should ever visit Blue Hill 
Observatory it will repay you to look 
them up in the library there, where 
very excellent copies may be found of 
the eight allegorical figures of the 
principal wind directions on this an- 
cient tower. 


MEN have studied the problems 
arising from changes in meteor- 
ological elements for many thousands 
of years but it has proved an insuper- 
able task without instruments to make 
accurate observations of the fleeting 
elements. 

The atmosphere was thus a mystery 
impossible of solution for many years. 
It was impossible to invent an instru- 
ment to measure something of which 
you had no conception. Temperature 
was a fleeting and evanescent some- 
thing that may well have been named 
the riddle of the ages. It is not sur- 
prising then, to learn that for thou- 
sands of years, man has studied the 
elements making the weather, without 
any real advance being made. No real 
progress was possible until instru- 
ments were invented and so we find 
that meteorology is the youngest of 
the sciences. 

It was only yesterday, as time is 
counted, that accurate instruments for 
measuring some of the weather ele- 
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ments were devised, but now we have 
instruments of considerable precision 
for measuring each of the weather 
elements. We have thermometers to 
measure the temperature of the air, 
the maximum and the minimum, the 
wet and the dry, and the thermograph. 
The instruments that measure the 
weight or the height of the air are 
known as barometers and barographs. 
A sunshine instrument keeps the rec- 
ord of the hourly amount of sunshine; 
and there is a nephoscope to measure 
the amount and direction of the vari- 
ous clouds; an anemometer to tell us 
the velocity of the wind; and the 
anemoscope to give us the direction of 
the wind; and the meteorgraph to 
record it for every minute of the day. 
The meteorgraph or as it is sometimes 
called, the triple register, gives a con- 
tinuous graph or picture of four ele- 
ments, the wind velocity, wind direc- 
tion, sunshine and rainfall. (See il- 
lustration) 


Editor’s Note:— 


The discussion of weather instruments, 
which Mr. Hazen has started above, will 
continue in the December issue, and, in- 
deed, through several more issues, with 
additional illustrations. 

Retain your files of THE FLOWER 
GROWER containing these articles,—they 
may prove useful to you for reference 
purposes. 





The Landscape and the Weather” 


BY FRANK A. WAUGH 


HE landscape is inseparable from the 
weather. Every change in tempera- 
ture, wind or humidity introduces a 
corresponding change in the aspect of 
mountain and lake. To my way of think- 
ing, these changes present differences 
not of degree, but of quality only. The 
landscape always seems to me equally 
beautiful, whether in rain, or mist, or 
full sun. I have studied the woods with 
a camera in all weathers,—have photo- 
graphed them in the noonday shine, in 
fog, in silvery mist, in pouring rain and 
in a driving January blizzard; and while 
the camera, of course, works better in 
some atmospheres than in others, the 
woods themselves are never diminished 
in beauty by the state of the weather. 
If we begin to talk about dijfferent 
degrees of merit we shall be forced to 
admit, of course, that some of the most 
beautiful effects in landscape are de- 
veloped in what ignorant and supersti- 
tious people call bad weather. The 
prairies in a snow-squall are magnificent; 
so is the ocean in a storm. Even Broad- 
way is worth seeing in a pouring rain. 
Speaking of “bad” weather, this op- 
portunity cannot pass without a chal- 
lenge to this pet superstition of civiliza- 
tion. It is too bad that such a foolish 
notion should have such universal cur- 
rency. That is a wise aphorism of Pro- 
fessor Bailey’s that the weather cannot 


*From “The Landscape Beautiful” by Frank 
A. Waugh. By special permission of the pub- 
lishers, Orange Judd Publishing Co., New York. 





be bad, because it is not a human in- 
stitution. Many persons will still think, 
perhaps, that certain sorts of weather 
are disagreeable; the drizzling rain in 
the city, or the driving storm in the 
country; but this is really only because 
of their own negligence in not being pre- 
pared for it. 


The bugaboo of bad weather is kept 
alive principally on three kinds of diet,— 
first, a stupid enslavement to convention- 
alities; second, a thoughtless neglect of 
proper clothing; and, third, the truly 
idiotic habit of making the weather bear 
the burden of all small conversation. 
Some persons dislike the rain because it 
spoils their clothes. It is true that one 
cannot comfortably wear trailing skirts 
and silk petticoats on the street on rainy 
days; but the trailing skirts are an 
abomination under any circumstances, 
and any one who wears them certainly 
has no license to blame the rain. Yet 
people who care more to be comfortable 
than to be stylish sometimes suffer from 
inclemencies of weather because they do 
not provide themselves with proper 
clothing. Perhaps they try to wear the 
same underclothing the year round, or 
they go about carelessly without over- 
shoes. I saw a man once on his first 
voyage across the Atlantic. He went 
without any overcoat or blanket, because 
it was July. He didn’t know any better, 
and he suffered for it, but even he could 
not help saying that we had glorious 
weather on the promenade deck. 


Bees? 
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But what shall we say o 
who, wishing to make ‘alk “— People 
nothing within themselves to are 
make capital of the weather on rps on, 
‘nawsty”? Their crime igs wai cal] 
ordinary slander, because the defan Than 
falls on a great and noble object, 
fact, it is worse than lese-majeste 
sky is higher than any earthly pela 
It is noteworthy, too, that the e- . 
critics are chiefly the people wae 
most indoors and really know the ray 
about the weather. © Hast 

Every kind of weather is 
remember a record-breaking blisas grt 
the plains. All day long and into on 
night I was out in it working wij the 
herd of insufficiently protected eat. 
Some of the: cattle suffered, but | tte, 
happy. and I still look back on that in 
with joy. It certainly was a glorj y 
spectacle to look at. For six weeks pe: 
Summer, I lay abed with a raging Pe 
in a southern country where the the 
mometer every day ranged well above 
one hundred degrees, yet I stil] remem 
ber with delight the wavering, cooling 
breeze that came in at the open window 
and the magnificence of the thunder 
showers that swept over the sky while 
I lay there. I was not well nor happ 
those days, but I couldn’t blame Au 
weather for it. I have been on the open 
ocean when the wind blew a gale, and 
when every third roller came Sweeping 
over the upper deck. I confess I was 
miserably sick, but I laid that, not to 
the wind, but to my stomach. When | 
could momentarily command that rr. 
bellious organ, I went on deck and faced 
the storm, and I thought it was the 
most glorious weather I ever saw, | 
envied those old sailors with their water. 
proof stomachs, who could stand on the 
bridge and nose it all day long, and] 
begrudged the Sea Gulls their easy en. 
joyment of it. 

No; when we say we are not suited 
with the weather, it is always some little 
defect of our own that is to blame, and 
usually one that can be easily remedied, 
With Professor Bailey, I hope the time 
will soon come when intelligent people 
will cease to talk about “bad” weather. 

Any climate is good if you get enough 
of it. Men with weak lungs used to 
go to Colorado and be cured. It was 
because they were obliged to live out 
of-doors in Colorado. The men who have 
done the most to stop the ravages of the 
“white plague” have done it by making 
their patients take the weather. On the 
face of it nothing could look more u- 
promising than to make a frail and wan- 
ing woman sleep in the woods, with the 
temperature at zero, and the snow fall 
ing on her couch; yet this is precisely 
what she needs. And even in the impure 
air of New York City, men and women 
by hundreds are cured of consumption 
in its early stages, simply by working 
and sleeping out-of-doors, and taking the 
weather as it comes. 

If one takes this point of view it wil 
be seen that he leaves small praise for 
those migratory men and women 
nerves and leisure, who are always 
flitting about the country in search of 8 
more agreeable climate. They spend two 
months in Florida or Southern Cal- 
fornia, a month at Asheville, a fortnight 
at Old Point, a few days at Atlante 
City, and are on the move again for 
Adirondacks and the Thousand Islands 
In trying to equalize the climate the 
lose the variety and spice of life, 
gain neither health nor comfort in 
return. 
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re are the real estate agents 
“agctg _ this whim, and who adver- 

oo their particular localities as having 
we remarkably equable climate. They 
eh temperature charts showing that 
P thermometer never goes above 70 
” s in the Summer, nor below 60 de- 

in the Winter. 4 am ——. 
eares to live in such a 
ol sree eter a wider variety in 
> aliotment. I like to run the whole 
ut of weather. In our country, 
here we get three whole octaves, chro- 
: tic scale, with trills on high C, and 
sakes on low oa og all within 
f a week,—here there is some 
Se ta life. Here we see the world in 
myriad moods. Here the landscape pan- 
prama moves from scene to scene as 
season follows -—" te yg ~ day 
on day. e world is new to us 
= morning, and always fresh and 
veliness. 
ed aoe had to be said toward 
putting down silly complainers. It is 
more to our interest, however, to notice 
how the changes of the weather multiply 
the beauties of landscape. To-day I saw 
the river covered by a thick mist, be- 
tween snow and rain. Yesterday it was 
under a gray wintry sky, white and 
solemn, bound in snow and ice. To- 
morrow it may be flooded with sunshine 
and flashing _ the a _ = —_— 
ine sword of the archangel. is al- 
a the same physical landscape,—the 
same quiet millpond, the same gurgling 
rapids below, the same tall Pines on 
the bank beyond and the same old mill 
in the foreground;—but it is a hundred 
different pictures every month as the 
weather changes. The _ kaleidoscope 
turns even with the hours of the day, for 
the Pines are dark in the morning, while 
they catch the sun = ~ ree — 
the millpond, which is bright with the 
midday Night, gathers heavy shadows 
from the western hills when the sun 
begins to sink. 

The practical landscape gardener has 
to have due regard everywhere to the 
climate and to its habitual traits of 
weather. He will not make a sun parlor 
in Arizona, = ig ~ insist - 

rgolas in Quebec. ut even beyon 
the creature comfort of his clients he 
should ee his eee —- — 
an eye quick to the effects which they 
- to yield in _ round “A local a 
ologics. An Italian garden, with its 
rk erates and eg pod — 
ook sick and lonesome in Kansas dur- 
ing a March wind. The clustering groves 
of Cottonwood and Box Elder which look 
so cheerful and homelike under the glis- 
tening sun of Greeley, Colorado, would 
look tame and flat in the soft, diffused, 
many-colored light of Kent or Sussex. 
a . ool dignified a. = 
adorn the banks of the Rhine at Cologne 
would look dreary, or even pa gg 
7 _— gon en ~ St. — 

es, the landscape and the weather 
are absolutely ee Menage parts of 
one picture, wherefore they must be ad- 
justed to one another with the utmost 
nicety; and the man who would enjoy 
the one must know and love the other. 





_ There seems no dearth of interest- 
ing and helpful articles containing val- 
uable facts and information for use in 
the newly established Weather Depart- 
ment. One article is in hand which 


reaches back into antiquity, telling 
about various superstitions, etc. Look 
for it next month. 
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Currants and Gooseberries and 
the White Pine Blister Rust 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


URRANTS and Gooseberries are 
the chief agents in the spread of 
the Blister Rust disease of the 
five-leaved Pines, and the growing of 
these fruits is under some restrictions 
in sections where White Pines are 
prominent among native timber trees. 

This disease was imported from 
Europe on White Pine planting stock, 
and it is now pretty well established 
in New York, New England, Wash- 
ington, and adjacent parts of Canada. 
It is gradually spreading into other 
sections, especially Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, and the northern tier of 
states along the Canadian border. 

It is unfortunate that Currants and 
Gooseberries are implicated in this 
situation, but it happens that Blister 
Rust cannot spread from Pine to Pine 
without the intervention of one of 
these plants. Blister Rust is a fungous 


disease of the type which requires an ° 


alternate host. Diseased Pines infect 
Currants which in turn infect healthy 
Pines. 


According to specialists of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture the rust first attacks the needles 
and young twigs of a Pine tree. It 
grows in the inner bark and kills by 
girdling. Trees are usually killed by 
single infections which grow along 
infected twigs until they reach the 
trunks and girdle them. The rust lives 


and grows in the Pine bark year after 
year until the trees die. 
TRANSFERS TO CURRANT 

Early in the Spring of the third or 
fourth year after a Pine is attacked 
by the rust, orange-colored blisters 
burst through the diseased bark and 
continue to do so each Spring as long 
as the diseased tree remains alive. 
These blisters are about the size of a 
navy bean and each contains immense 
numbers of dustlike spores so small 
and light in weight that they may be 
carried many miles, sometimes hun- 
dreds of miles, by the wind. These 
spores of the Blister Rust correspond 
to the seeds of other plants. They re- 
tain their power of germination for 
several months but can grow only on 
the foliage of Currant and Gooseberry 
bushes. These spores cannot infect 
other Pines or any other plants except 
Currants and Gooseberries. 

When spores from a diseased Pine 
fall upon a Currant or Gooseberry leaf 
they may germinate, grow into the 
leaf, and produce Currant rust. This 
has no connection whatever with the 
familiar rust of Blackberries and 
Dewberries. Currant rust appears as 
tiny orange-colored pustules on the 
under side of the infected leaf. These 
pustules are filled with spores which 
can infect all kinds of Currants and 
Gooseberries but no other plants. So 

















The High-Bush Cranberry (Viburnum opulus americana ) 
which may sometime give us a new garden fruit 
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the disease spreads all Summer from 
leaf to leaf and from bush to bush, 
until it may reach Currant and Goose- 
berry bushes at a considerable dis- 
tance from those infected earlier. The 
spores are somewhat sticky and are 
carried by birds, insects, and animals 
as well as by winds. 


BLACK CURRANT CONDEMNED 


The cultivated Black Currant is the 
favorite host of Blister Rust. Com- 
pared to it, other species of Currants 
and Gooseberries are relatively re- 
sistant to infection, but after Black 
Currants are infected the disease 
spreads to other nearby Currants and 
to Gooseberries. A diseased culti- 
vated Black Currant plant usually pro- 
duces three or four times as many of 
the spores which infest White Pines 
as are known to be produced by any 
other Currant or Gooseberry, and hun- 
dreds of times as many as are pro- 
duced by most varieties. That is why 
the cultivation of Black Currants is 
not recommended in any White Pine 
region, or even allowed in many sec- 
tions. 

This summer stage of the rust is 
harmless to White Pine trees, but 
from late June to the end of the grow- 
ing season the rust develops another 
stage on Currant or Gooseberry leaves 
which enables the disease to pass back 
to the Pine. In this last stage, as in 
preceding stages, the rust forms 
spores which are readily transported 
by the wind. However, these pine- 
infecting spores retain their power to 
germinate for only a very brief period 
after being blown from the Currant 
leaf, instead of remaining alive for 
weeks or months, as is the case with 
spores in the other stages. 

The spores which transmit the rust 
to Pines are so delicate and short 
lived that infected Currant or Goose- 
berry bushes, with the exception of 
cultivated Black Currants, have not 
been found to cause damage to Pines 
beyond a distance of 900 feet from 
where they stand. From Pine to Cur- 
rant, however, the spread is many 
miles. 

Pine trees and Currant and Goose- 
berry bushes flourish under much the 
same conditions. Currants grow wild 
among the White Pines in New Eng- 
land and the more important forests 
are being combed systematically in an 
attempt to remove every Currant bush. 
Currants in gardens are watched 
closely for signs of rust and many 
have been destroyed. 


SEARCH FOR CURRANT SUBSTITUTES 


This situation has started horticul- 
turists of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on a search for 
a substitute for the Currant. They 
are seeking a good jelly fruit adapted 
to garden culture, and a number of 
native plants are under observation. 
Among them is the High-Bush Cran- 
berry or Cranberry Tree (Viburnum 
Opulus, variety Americanum). This 


native fruit is common in the North- 








eastern states and its range extends 
to New Jersey on the south and to 
Iowa on the west. In Canada it is 
found from Quebec to British Co- 
lumbia. 

This fruit is used for jelly making 
in some districts, but it has a char- 
acteristic musky odor which is suffi- 
ciently objectionable to most people 
to make some amelioration necessary 
before it can be expected to become 
popular. Careful selection and breed- 
ing, however, might produce from the 
High-Bush Cranberry a new fruit 
with many excellent qualities. Its 
range pretty well covers that of the 
Currant; it is vigorous, hardy, and 
productive; it is easily grown and has 
some value as an ornamental shrub. 
Sometime, if not soon, it is likely that 
the attention of plant breeders will be 
turned to this native fruit. 





Apple Chimeras 


CHIMERA in the horticultural 

sense, is a curious intermingling 
of the tissues of two plants of differ- 
ent species or varieties. They are 
produced, usually, from buds which 
grow from the point of union of the 
stock and scion of grafted plants, or 
from mutant buds on other parts of 
plants. Such buds may contain tis- 
sues of both stock and scion and 
branches resulting from those buds 
may bear fruits which are freakish in 
the extreme. 


The other day someone brought in 
an apple the upper part of which was 
red and the lower half solidly rus- 
setted and apparently of a different 
variety. It looked as if two dissimilar 
varieties, one red and the other russet, 
had been grafted together. The line 
where the two kinds of tissue met 
was clean cut and definite and ex- 
tended around the Apple about mid- 
way between stem and calyx. Each 
half was as different as two varieties 
could be. 


This is a fairly common type of 
chimera. It has been explained in 
this way: The branch or spur on 
which the Apple grew was made up of 
the intermingled tissues of two vari- 
eties, and the Apple likewise grew as 
a combination of the two. The two 
halves were as distinct as if indeed 
the halves of two varieties had been 
grafted together. 

More common types of chimeras 
are familiar to everyone. Variegated 
Geraniums and Coleus are chimeras 
in which one kind of Geranium or 
Coleus grows inside the other to crop 
out here and there with a spot of 
different color. 

A German scientist, H. Winkler, 
grafted Nightshade and Tomato and 
by forcing buds from the point of 
union produced “graft hybrids” in 
which the tissues of Tomato and 
Nightshade were intermingled. The 
fruits partook of the character of both 
plants but seeds always produced 
either true Tomato or true Nightshade 
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plants. The tissues ther 
mained distinct even thong * 
were intermingled. they 











Promising New Grape 


The Sheridan is a blue Gr : 
originated at the New York pe 
ment Station and was named in ae 
From the first it seemed to be the 
most promising market Grape 
the many originated at that stam 
and it was introduced for trial jp 1 

According to Dr. U. P. Hedrick, “Tt 
becomes more and more apparent 
this variety is the most valuable G 
the Station has yet sent out—the wm 
one that may surpass Concord aS 4 
commercial Grape. Wherever the 
Sheridan has been grown under the 
same conditions as Concord, the 
have been found to be just as yi 
healthy, and hardy, to bear ag 
larly, and to be even more productive 
than those of the older variety, Th 
bunches of Sheridan are larger an 
more compact, with firmer skin, ang 
berries as large as those of ¢ ; 
and the flavor is sweeter, and richer 
The season is a week later, and th 
berries do not shell as readily, so that 
the crop can be kept longer than that 
of Concord. It only remains to jp 
seen whether or not Sheridan wil 
thrive on as great a diversity of goils 
as Concord.” 

The gardener can make no serious 
mistake in trying a few vines of this 
new variety. It should be of special 
interest to those who store bunch 
Grapes for winter use. Its late-ripen- 
ing season will bar it, however, from 
the northern part of New England 
and other regions of similar season, 





A New Early Yellow Peach 


peace growers everywhere have 
been on the lookout for years for 
good yellow Peaches to replace the 
early white-fleshed varieties. The 
New Jersey Experiment Station has 
been working for several years to pr- 
duce better early Peaches by cross 
ing the most promising of the older 
varieties. 

The crowning achievement of these 
years of painstaking endeavor is 4 
new Peach which fruited last year for 
the first time. It is reported to bea 
yellow freestone Peach closely 
sembling Elberta in form and color 
and ripening a few days before Car- 
man. 

The Peach has been named “Golden 
Jubilee” because the first fruits were 
ripened last year at the time of the 
meeting which celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of the New Jersey Hort 
cultural Society. 

All the buds available this seaso 
will be used to propagate trees which 
will be distributed to fruit growers 2 
1927, according to Professor M. 4 
Blake, Chief in Horticulture, undet 
= direction the work has bea 

one. 
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The Busy Bees 





an 


“Worker” Bees are Well Named 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


we find a finer example of in- 
dividual unselfishness than we 
fnd in the beehive. The hive has 
often been pointed out as the ideal 


Nive in in all the world can 








days more they are fed the same kind 
of food as that fed to Queens. At 
about the end of the third day they 
are weaned and from that time they 
are fed on a coarser diet of pollen 











Worker Bees clustering within the hive 


of socialistic endeavor where the in- 
dividual brings the fruit of all her 
labor to a common storehouse and in 
turn takes enough to fill her needs. 
The thousands of Bees which compose 
a colony work together with apparent 
harmony. Every one seems to lend 
herself to any task that needs to be 
done and all work together for a com- 
mon end—the accumulation of a store 
of honey and the defence of the store 
from enemies. Even though hundreds 
of pounds of honey may already be 
present in the hive, if there be nectar 
in the field the Worker Bees will wear 
their lives away in bringing in the 
harvest, or sacrifice their lives in de- 
fence of the community. 

As stated in the last issue, any 
Worker Bee in the hive might have 
been a Queen had she at any time be- 
fore the larva was three days old been 
placed in a queen cell and been fed on 
the royal jelly and reared in the larger 
compartment. Since only one Queen 
is needed in the hive, the thousands of 
other females that compose the com- 
munity, must needs be reared in a 
manner as suits the station which 
they will occupy. Eggs from which 
Worker Bees are to be reared are laid 
in the same kind of cells as those in 
which the honey is stored. At the end 
of three days they hatch and for three 





and honey. Twenty-one days are re- 
quired to rear a Worker Bee from the 
time the egg is laid. The egg hatches 
at the end of three days. Six days 
are spent in the larval period after 
which it spins its cocoon and the cell 
is sealed over. Twelve days elapse as 
a pupa when the capping is cut from 
the cell and the mature Bee comes 
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forth. A few hours variation may oc- 
cur in the various stages, depending 
upon the temperature. 

Due to the environment in which 
she has developed, she is a very differ- 
ent creature than her sister who has 
become a Queen. The conditions un- 
der which she has developed deprived 
her of normal sexual maturity and 
she is incapable of mating. She be- 
comes “a Worker” in fact. Soon after 
her appearance she takes up her duties 
as a household assistant. . Among her 
first duties are nursing the larvae, 
cleaning the hive and comb building. 
Since the Queen is occupied fully with 
the laying of eggs and the drone adds 
nothing in the way of productive 
labor, all the work of the hive devolves 
upon her. A lifetime of toil is her 
portion and when she is no longer 
able to assist in such duties she is 
driven out to die. 

Idealists who look to the hive as the 
model toward which human beings 
should strive overlook the cruel dis- 
regard which the community feels for 
the unfortunate individual. Only the 
strong and helpful individuals are 
tolerated. Sick or injured Bees, no 
matter what contribution their labor 
may have made to the prosperity of 
the community, are driven out to die. 
Efficiency is brought to such a state 
that there is no room for the crippled, 
the old, or the unfortunate. Only those 
who can add something to the store 
of the community or assist in its 
defence are permitted to remain. The 
individual when bringing in the honey 
cannot look forward to a life of ease 
when a competence has been laid by. 
Her contribution is solely for the good 
of the entire community and the indi- 
vidual counts for nothing. 

Many a time have |] watched be- 
side a busy hive and seen the Bees 
dragging out the unfortunates who 
were no longer able to go to the field 
in search of nectar. In many cases 
the old Bees seem to go forth volun- 
tarily and to seek a secluded spot in 
which to die. One cannot but wonder 
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The developing larvae of Worker Bees within the cells pay! as 
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what measure of consciousness the 
Bee must possess and to what extent 
these Workers who have fallen upon 
evil days are conscious of their fate. 
How hard must seem the lot of one 
who has spent a lifetime in stocking 
the storehouse of the community, only 
to be denied the warmth of the hive 
and the bit of food for a few hours or 
a few days at the end. To die of cold 
and hunger, after being driven out by 
those for whom she has labored seems 
like a bitter end. 

It is this very trait that enables 
man to profit so much by the labor 
of the Bees. Nothing is wasted in 
the economy of the hive. Food is 
only for the young and growing mem- 
bers of the community who will re- 
turn it with usury to the common 
store. Man has invented hives which 
permit him to do what he will with 
the inmates. All the honey which 
they store beyond their own needs he 
takes for his own use. A knowledge 
of the behavior of the insects enables 
him to live by their labor. 

The length of life of a Worker Bee 
depends upon the conditions under 
which she lives. The Worker that 
emerges at the beginning of a good 
honeyflow expends her supply of en- 
ergy within a few weeks and dies. 
A Bee may be compared with a dry 
battery with so much stored up en- 
ergy. When it is exhausted, nature 
has made no provision for restoring 
it as in the case of the higher animals. 
Worn tissue is not replaced and every 
hour of labor brings that much nearer 
her certain end. Probably the aver- 
age length of life during the active 
summer season does not exceed six 
weeks. Young Bees that appear in 
late Summer when there is no honey 
to be gathered may live for six months 
or more and have a part in the be- 
ginning of the next season’s labor. 
There is a heavy mortality in Winter 
where hives are unprotected from the 
cold. To warm the hive the Bees con- 
sume honey and develop heat by mus- 
cular activity. This of course con- 
sumes the life forces the same as does 
the field work. The Beekeeper there- 
fore profits greatly by proper protec- 
tion from the winter winds. 

It sometimes happens that a colony 
will lose their Queen either by acci- 
dent or old age. If young larvae less 
than three days of age are present in 
the hive a new one will be reared and 
no harm done. If she is lost at a time 
when no brood is present in the hive 
the colony is doomed unless the Bee- 
keeper comes to the rescue and pro- 
vides another. In such cases Worker 
Bees are likely to make the attempt 
to replace the lost Queen. Some 
Workers with ovaries more developed 
than others begin to lay. These are 
called fertile Workers. Lacking a 
normal sexual development and being 
unmated, their efforts are in vain. 
However, a curious thing often hap- 
pens for some of these imperfect eggs 
hatch. The offspring are always 
small and inferior appearing drones. 
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No females appear and consequently 
the population of the colony rapidly 
diminishes until it is no longer able 
to defend its store. The honey is 
robbed out by stronger hives and the 
combs destroyed by the wax moth. 

The population of the hive varies 
greatly at different times of the year. 
In early Spring after the vicissitudes 
of a long Winter the number of Bees 
is often greatly reduced. In the height 
of the active season a strong colony 
will often have more than 50,000 
Workers and the amount of honey 
stored during the harvest is surpris- 
ing. 





Like Bloodhounds Bees 
Follow Trail by Smell 


The story of the speech and signals of 
the Bees is a fantastic one. 
based on exact scientific research. The 
Bees communicate with one another by 
scent and they lay a trail of scent 
through the air as an aeroplane leaves a 
smoke trail in sky-writing, says C 
Ogden in the October Forum Science 
Notes. 


_A Bee finds a source of food, such as 
nectar in a flower. It collects a little 
of the food and carries it to the hive. 
Having desposited its burden the Bee 
comes out again, and then returns to 
the same spot to collect more. Almost 
immediately other Bees which have been 
waiting in the hive, out of a job, issue 
forth and fly straight to the same flower 
to collect nectar. How did the first dis- 
coverer of the nectar tell its mates the 
news? How did it inform them not only 
that food had been found, but exactly 
where the food was? 


The problem has been successfully at- 
tacked by Professor von Frisch of 
Munich, whose findings have been con- 
firmed by Drs. Wallace Park and Bruce 
Lineburg in the United States. 


It is not by sound that the Bees com- 
municate, as has been supposed, but by 
odor, which is emitted from the glands 
on the back and wafted away from the 
body of the Bee by movements of the 
wings. The discoverer of the food re- 
turns to the hive and emits his own odor 
to inform his companions of his find. 

How then do these Workers who have 
been told of the existence of food to be 
collected actually find out where this 
food is? 

The key to the mystery is this. When 
the first Bee finds the food he at once 
brings his scent gland into action, 
emitting the odor. This he continues 
to do on his flight home, when inside 
the hive, and on his flight back again to 
the food; leaving a trail of scent in the 
air behind him. It is this trail which 
is followed by the Workers on their way 
to the source of food. We see now why 
they fly in a straight line, and why, when 
occasionally they sally forth before the 
messenger, nevertheless they go directly 
to the food. 





Don’t overlook the fact that each 
issue of this magazine contains a vast 
fund of useful facts and information, 
and while it does “jump the garden 
fence and ramble far afield,” yet this 
does not vitiate the fact that each 
issue contains more useful hortieul- 


Yet it is . 
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tural facts and information 

other magazine that was ever pri say 
More readers by several } 

per cent have asked for the index #: 

year than ever before. This 

that this magazine is better a 

ciated as the years pass. The in 


for any year may be had for ne 
stamps. a 





Standardized Plant Names 


ONE name is enough for any map 
any plant. Either may properly 

a nickname for easy friendship, but 

either carries more than one name 

is an unpleasant suggestion that he 

needs to hide under an alias, fop 

man, and an unpleasant bother of 

certainty in respect to the plant, 


To make plant relations easy thro 
the establishing of but one Scientific 
name and one common name, in com. 
merce and horticultural literature for 
each plant, work was begun more - 
ten years ago by a Committee which soon 
had joined with it either directly oy 
in cooperation, fourteen organizati 
including the nurserymen, florists, park 
men, fruit men and all the special flower 
societies save one. Creating the Amer. 
can Joint Committee on Horticultuyy 
Nomenclature was easy, but the wor 
it undertook and _ which continua 
steadily and with increasing ardor unt 
1923 was not easy. It was necessary to 
get innumerable catalogues and jp. 
numerable books and proof, to hold many 
meetings and to do much arduous em. 
paring, consulting and determining, 
fore the tremendous labor of forming 
a list was undertaken. . 

Eventually, however, more than forty 
thousand scientific and common name 
were assembled in one alphabetical order, 
in such fashion that by the use of diy 
tinct types the precise standing of any 


‘name, scientific or common, would ip 


stantly appear to the acquainted eye, 


Standardized Plant Names is the nam 
of this book, which includes 546 page, 
Collaborating in furnishing and critic: 
ing the lists it includes, have been many 
eminent botanists and plant authorities, 
though the major part of the work wa 
done by a Subcommittee including Fret 
erick Law Olmsted, the distinguishel 
landscape architect, Harlan P. Kelsey, 
well known both as nurseryman ani 
landscape architect, and Dr. Frederie 
V. Coville, the United States bota- 
ist. Standardized Plant Names has bea 
adopted as authority by most of the leat 
ing nurserymen, by such important f 
riodicals as House and Garden and 
Country Gentleman, and as approved 
the Editor of THE FLOWER GROWER i 
worth recommending to his readers ftt 
their own easier transaction in plants 
commercially and for use in writing if 
this magazine. 


The book was published without th 
possibility of financial advantage to aly 
one, and while if it had been handled# 
an ordinary technical work it could m 
have been sold for less than $10, itis 
available at $5 because everything bit 
the mere mechanical work was 
without charge. Even the firm 
now sends it out operates at the ma 
cost of handling. It may be had of 
T. DeLaMare Company, 438 West 6 


Street, New York. 4 
J. Horace McFarRLanp, Chairmal” 
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gions where frost does not too 
soon and severely make itself 


Wein: October comes, in the re- 


some Roses are at their beautiful 


Qn or ; 
’ have The nights are cool, and this 
When , if there has been proper nur- 
there ture over the Summer, that the Hy- 
at he prid Tea Roses are enjoying them- 
f the gives in growing and in blooming. 

z There will be soon, however, cessa- 
rough @ tion of this growth, and inasmuch as 
entife any worth-while gardener is always 
com. ening next year, it is proper to 
, A jok ahead and to begin the Roses for 
aon IF ase in these pages heretofore 
+! . vigorously advocated fall planting, and 
— | abate not one jot or tittle of that 
flower @ recommendation. I add to it, how- 
mer. # ever, a further facility in the sugges- 
tur] @ tion that ga , . 
Work ere the Winters are not exceed- 
Linued Sere —that is, where the ther- 
Uni mometer seldom gets, for more than 
ve afew hours at a time, down to zero— 
many fall planting is seemingly the best 
‘com jm practice, but only as_ the Roses are 
g, be & obtained plump, unshriveled, and com- 
rming # pletely dormant, ~~ ae . that 

before the ground is actually frozen 
fory ® their roots will begin to take hold. 
name #@ Jn such climatic ranges and with such 
a astart, hilling up the soil, two, three, 
‘? or six inches will make a sure thing 
die for the next Spring. 
ye, But there are very many Rose grow- 
nam ers living beyond this particular re- 
page. @ gion who fear and must endure harder 
pe _ -. _ a I suggest another 
na orm of fall planting. 
— Get the Rose plants just as early as 
Fd they can be had without leaves from 
nish the Rose nurseryman. If he could 
elsey, mae _, aorpraing vd — — 
1 a mm WO e ideal, but as he seldom does 
ederit @ this, the order will probably be de- 
bota- # layed until the Rose nurseryman has 
s bea plowed out his Roses, and then the 
be sooner they get to the customer the 


better it is for the customer and the 


=e 


“ib Roses, and indeed for the Rose mer- 
mx sf Chant, who then has his money but has 
rs fr 20t his responsibility. 
lant If these early-dug, matured, defo- 
ng for liated Rose bushes come, they can be 
carried over Winter with fully 99 per 
it the cent safety and success, under all rea- 
0 al HS sonable conditions, by burying them 
a completely. 





To bury the Roses, dig a trench deep 
enough—it may be at least two feet— 
Mm a location where water cannot 
gather and stand, and put into this 
trench the bundles of Roses as they 
tome from the nursery, laying them 
down at an angle of about 45 degrees, 

deep enough so that they may be 
completely covered, root, branch and 
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Roses in Autumn 
BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


tip, with soil to an extent of from 
three to six inches above the top 
twigs. Work the earth in carefully 
about the roots so that they are really 
in contact with it. Be sure to plant a 
stake by each bundle, preferably with 
a label, so that you know what is there 
and may get it out readily. Mound up 
the earth about these buried Roses, 
but not by making a trench at either 
side so that water may gather where 
it can do damage. After the first sub- 
stantial frost, cover the location with 
cornstalks or boards, or some other 
protection which will keep off the hard- 
est frost. 

One grower, a man who does send 
out superb stock, though of a re- 
stricted variety range, guarantees the 
plants that are thus treated—that is, 
he will replace those which do not 
come through in the Spring ready 
and fit to plant. 

What is the advantage of all this? 
First place, it gets the Roses out of 
the nurseryman’s storage, which is 
not always good for their vitality. 
Second place, it gets the Roses near 
the garden where they are to grow, 
and if not actually planted in their 
final location, makes them convenient 
for setting out at the very first spring 
opportunity. Third place, it puts the 
responsibility of the care upon the 
man or woman who is to have the 
Roses, and that is good for that par- 
ticular person, just as it is good for 
a mother and a father both to be con- 
cerned about the kiddies, and not to 
leave them to hired nurses. 





Rose Bloom in the Fall 


ME: J. H. MCFARLAND, your Rose 
writer, gave a valuable hint in 
stating in the September number that 
a plentiful fall bloom depends much on 
the treatment given the plants during 
the summer months. In fifteen years 
of Rose growing in a small garden, I 
have never had such fine second crop 
bloom as I have had this year. The 
bloom on the standards has been par- 
ticularly abundant and fine. A young 
Jonkheer G. L. Mock plant, that bore 
upwards of thirty blooms at the be- 
ginning of July, is now giving an 
equally abundant crop. A Gorgeous 
of the same type is performing equally 
well. Bush plants of Mrs. John Laing, 
Frau Karl Druschki, Shot Silk, Betty 
Uprichard and some others have kept 
on in a wonderful way. 

The secret of this success is un- 
doubtedly generous manuring, fre- 
quent cultivation, and pruning. Last 
Autumn the soil received an abundant 
dressing of cow manure. As the buds 
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were forming in June sheep manure 
was generously applied, and a couple 
of weeks later a concentrated general 
manure was added. During the weeks 
that it did not rain the Roses were 
each given a pail of water every third 
day, followed the next day by cultiva- 
tion. 

When cutting Roses of the first crop 
it is important to sever the stem an 
inch or two from the base and just 
above a leaf. This is spoken of as 
summer pruning. The new shoot that 
will spring from the axle of the leaf 
will grow quickly and bear the second 
crop of bloom. 

I can recommend these practices to 
those who would reap a continuous 
harvest of Roses until cold weather 
shuts off the growth. 


J. B. SPENCER, (Ont.) 





Roses in September 


ON PAGE 398 of the September is- 
sue of THE FLOWER GROWER, J. 
Horace McFarland, Editor of Ameri- 
can Rose Annual, brought up the ques- 
tion of September Roses and asked for 
the experience of those who have had 
Roses in September. 

In the first place, as a flower grower, 
I am merely a freshman in the amateur 
ranks and what little I do know of 
flowers I learned from observation, 
and from your magazine, one of the 
main reasons I am a subscriber to 
same. F be 
In the Spring of 1925, I planted 
my first Rose bushes in clay ground 
that had been dug from the cellar of 
my new house. Around the roots I 
put old leaves and some well-rotted 
manure. The ones I planted were 
Pink Ophelia, Kaiserin Auguste Vik- 
toria, Rhea Reid, White Bourge, Ra- 
diance, Mme. Butterfly, and Columbia. 
They were two and three year-old 
bushes. All bloomed last year. 

This Spring all were pruned, not 
very close, with the exception of the 
Ophelia and Columbia. I considered 
from appearance that they had frozen 
during the Winter, even though they 
too were well covered with leaves and 
brush. So I cut them off to the 
ground; even there the wood seemed 
to be dead though. After the others 
sprouted these two did likewise, much 
to my surprise. 

Early in May I worked around all 
bushes during cultivation a handful 
of fine bone meal to each bush. It 
was not long until these two were the 
tallest bushes I had. In June all 
bushes bloomed well. From the Co- 
lumbia I picked 24 perfect Roses, and 
from the Ophelia, 20, in June. 

In July I cultivated in a handful of 
mixed bone meal and sheep manure 
around each bush. In the middle of 
August buds began to appear on the 
Columbia and Ophelia. Some have 
since opened on both bushes. I figure 
that with the present buds (Sept. 4) 
I will have only about 15 Roses from 
each bush, as the second crop. 
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As to quality and color, I note no 
difference between these Roses and 
those during June. Both crops have 
lasted quite well, say 7 days after 
being cut and put in fresh water 
daily. No buds have appeared on the 
other bushes. 

I noted no disease on any of my 
bushes. I sprayed with a black flag 
solution each week to kill the green 
bugs or lice which would appear. As 





I see it, the only cause for the late 
August and September blooming of 
these two bushes is the fact that I 
pruned them close to the ground. 
Late this Spring I planted ten other 


bushes. They are blooming now, but 
I consider their present bloom is due 
to the fact that they did not “catch” 
in time to have their first bloom 
earlier. 

JOHN D. COONER, (Penna.) 





The Spider Lily and Texas Wild Flowers 


BY MRS. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


N “TEXAS WILD FLOWERS,” 
| Houston Library, I find this about 

the Spider Lily: 

“Spider Lily, (Hymenoccallis occiden- 
tallis,) bloom July and September. Flow- 
ers, very large, showy, six to twelve at 
end of stem, crown funnel-shaped, leaves 
long strap-shaped and blunt. It is very 
fragrant. Grows in water and also in 
dry places. Fine.” 

Reading of this plant made me in- 
terested as I had often noticed it 
growing in fields and along the road 
ditches. Also I knew that with us its 
time of bloom was much earlier than 
that in the book. This was due prob- 
ably to the more southern position. 

On April first I noticed the first 
blossom coming forth. On the fifth 
there were many of them showing and 
on the tenth the plat in the field cov- 
ered with water was white with their 
beauty. I at once gathered an armful 
of them (a small boy wading bare- 
foot to get them) to carry home for 
a picture but some work prevented and 
the Lilies faded before I was ready 
to take them. 


I thought I would have to gather 
more, but next morning I found the 
buds that had opened were far more 
perfect, so I “snapped” them. The 
opening of one of these flowers is very 
interesting, the long segments moving 
so slowly and then with a sudden flip 
they are open and stretching them- 
selves like a tired person yielding to 





a yawn. The Lily leaves smooth out 
their satiny surface so gracefully and 
slow. It was a full half hour before 
the flower was fully open and emitting 
its evanescent fragrance to all who 
came near it. 

There are two other varieties of this 
flower, H. lacera and H. crassifolia; 
both much more distinctive than this 
one though they carry but two blooms 
at end of scape; the first variety being 
white, the latter a creamy yellow. 
These are very scarce and I have never 
seen but one of either kind so they are 
not established here at least. 


SEE none of these Lilies mentioned 

in W. A. Bridwell’s list of Texas 
wild flowers though he mentions many 
that I have seen and gathered, among 
them being, Texas Blue Bells, Texas 
Plume, White Wings, Wild Verbena, 
Wild Hyacinth, Bluets, Linums, Cardi- 
nal Flower, Indian Paint Brush, 
Asters, Larkspurs, Calliopsis, Blazing 
Star, Primroses and the rarely beauti- 
ful State flower, the Bluebonnets that 
may often be seen in a broad sweep of 
pale and violet-blue beauty bordering 
the highways. 

Among the grasses Bridwell men- 
tions is one that I find on the banks 
of the bayous and gather for winter 
bouquets. It is Briza maxima (Quak- 
ing Grass) and the trembling wheat- 
like pods, that quiver with almost a 
breath, are wonderfully charming in 








The Spider Lily (Hymenoccallis occidentallis) creates a 
sweep of beauty in dry as well as marshy places in Texas 
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the green and dried state. If 
are where you can find this 

don’t fail to gather it with very 
_ = keep in water even if fop 
winter bouquet. All m 

so cured. Y crass a 

Texas has another kind of 
grass that is peculiarly attractive 
has been remarked on much jp 
winter bouquets. I do not know 
name. It must be gathered at g cer. 
tain time to insure the buds bursting 
into a fuzz resembling the airiness of 
the Thistle seed. It retains this white 
fuzzy, exquisite beauty al] Winter 
long even in warm rooms, 

Great interest in wild flowers jg 
being manifested, one being a “Wild 
Flower Caravan” sponsored by Hoy. 
ton Post-Dispatch that is being sent 
over a wide area of Texas to gather 
press and take pictures of the differ. 
ent kinds of flowers. The large crowd 
will be absent ten days. Will camp 
out. This is surely a long leap in th 
right direction. There are few gf 
Texas wild flowers that will not bea 
comparison with cultivated flowers, 





Dog Intelligence 


a | AM never surprised by any dain 
for animal intelligence,” said a dog 
lover as he stretched comfortably on 4 
veranda in the South, “because my com. 
panion for years was the most intelli. 
gent animal I ever knew. He was, 
police dog. He understood conversation 
and he divined motives. The latte 
seems a commoner gift in animals than 
does the former. My dog—I called him 
“Germany” because of his place of 
origin—understood conversation whether 
addressed to him or not, as long as it 
concerned the things of his world. Sup 
pose we were talking here, as we ar 
now, about anything that comes into ou 
minds, interminably talking, hour after 
hour, about tariff, music, business, pol- 
itics, religion, what not, and in the midst 
of the politics I should interject, in e- 
actly the same tone of voice, a sentence— 
‘I think I forgot to lock my car’—anl 
then resume the conversation without a 
break—that dog, apparently asleep, ap- 
parently miles away from any form d 
attention, would instantly get up, go mt 
and jump into my car. Even a huma 
being, paying half attention, woul 
hardlv have caught the interjected se- 
tence, but the dog never missed. 

“In his case it was I who had to be on 
the alert all the time. If a friend inat 
vertently slapped me on the back, the 
dog had him by the arm at once, not bit 
ing him, but giving him a bad fright 
until I spoke. 

“Sometimes the clerks at hotels wher 
we happened to stop would say, We 
don’t permit dogs in here,’ and I woul 
reply, ‘Well, put him out!’ Germalj 
would gravely stand up at the desk aul 
put his paw over to shake hands with th 
clerk. That usually made him a weleomt 
guest. 

“In one of my business places he si 
men go and come out of the stock 100i 
and apparently took it all as a matter 
course, until finally he nabbed one. 
he knew is one of the mysteries 0 
nature, but the man he nabbed was 
thief.” 















—(Dearborn Independent) 
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GOSSIPING WITH THE EDITOR 


a little out of fashion to tell your 
.o< rather than your woes, but as there 
9 many complaints in flower grow- 
ing, 1 want to shout “Hallelujah!” when 


It is 


are § 


[ can; please do not think I am boasting 
if | do not lament. ae 

1, In spite of a semi-arid climate, and 
an ‘awfully hot and dry Summer, our 
Pansies have kept on blooming since 
March, and today, (Oct. 5,) their fine 
animated faces look like a family re- 
ynion. They have had care, some shade, 
and lots of water (run on, not sprinkled, 
so as to prevent scald and bleach). 

9, Roses, Mad. Grolez, La France and 
Sunburst, on the south side of the house, 
unshielded from the sun, 120° hot, have 
not been out of bloom since early Spring. 
La France is that prodigal of bloom that 
| wonder at the name, considering pres- 
ent aspect of French debts. 

[ have thought that nothing could sur- 
pass the exquisite tints of the Grolez 
pink; but as I view from. my window the 
three-foot branches of this bush—a mar- 
yelous bouquet of crimson-lake, bronze 
and green, I am ready to say, the leaves 
are the most beautiful. But now when I 
turn and catch a glimpse of the buds of 
Sunburst,—I give it up! (Radiance and 
Red Radiance are on the other side of 
the house and not visible at this moment.) 


8. Snapdragons worried through the 
heat and drouth and since the fall rains 
they are putting on their second glorious 
array. My unabridged dictionary has 
a table of named colors, but it is a poor 
excuse beside a bed of modern Dragons. 


4, This very dark green shapely bush, 
with deep-red, medium-sized flowers, is 
an aristocrat of Salvias; it is offset in 
my garden by a pale grayish-green Sal- 
via, with long slim spikes of small blue 
flowers, a rampant grower and bloomer. 
A little beyond is Salvia Splendens, blaz- 
ing like a bonfire; then to one side, in a 
long sweeping curve, Salvia Greggi in 
bright rose, vies with the sun and defies 
the weather; while our native Salvia 
Azrea, swaying on its four-foot stems, 
waves its blue banners to and fro at the 
rear. 

(To temper this outburst I will here 
admit that the moles do not seem to 
know where to cultivate.) 


Finally, Mr. McFarland talks of the 
Rose in a way, pleasing and instructive, 
being practical; and Thos. Sheward un- 
doubtedly knows a whole lot more about 
plant management than I do. 


GEO. W. BorDEN, (Okla.) 


MANURE IN THE GARDEN 


TRUCK load of manure from the 

stable had been dumped in the gar- 
den and John, the gardener, rested on 
his hoe and cocked one eye over the 
pile and if his thoughts could have been 
registered they would have run like this: 
I wonder if that woman thinks she is 
gaining anything by putting that stuff 
on her plants.” “Well,” and here he 
scratched his bald pate, “by the time I 
get all those weeds pulled out that will 
come up from that pile there wont be 
many flowers left.” He mumbled away 
and cast such a baleful eye on the pile, 





I said, “What is it John, will it bite?” 
“Gosh, no, but the fellow that will have 
to pull the weeds out will.” 

When the ground was all spaded and 
nicely raked I told him to set out the 
Ranunculus bulbs in a row and then top 
the soil off with this nice strawy ma- 
nure; I thought it would not only keep 
the ground moist, but the plant food 
would wash down and feed the plants. 
It did—both, but alas, it brought forth 
as fine a crop of Barley, weeds and 
Bermuda grass as one could find. We 
went over the plot three times and hoed 
in between the rows, but still they came 
and before we could clear all the rows 
most of the Ranunculus had died. 

So I learned one good lesson. After 
getting the ground nicely spaded and 
raked, I had the manure spread over 
and set back and read “Black Laughter” 
and the weeds grew apace with their 
green laughter. 

But I laughed last, for when they had 
grown thick and about six inches high, 
bang! went the spade, and they were all 
turned under making more fertilizer— 
and our backs rested. 

A second crop came up and that too 
went under, then, in went the bulbs. 
Result—a patch that was good to see,— 
very few weeds, and a thriving lot of 
plants. 

When I planted the Snapdragons I 
bethought me I’d have a lot of nice prize- 
winning stalks, and so they too, had a 
glorious coating of manure; some dug 
into the soil and some for a mulch. They 
did well for awhile and then rust crept 
in and soon the whole plat was a mass 
of brown. I’d heard that manure was 
not good for Snapdragons, but like the 
one who would not believe the water 
was hot until they stuck their finger 
in it, I wanted to see for myself. I did, 
and it was hot. 


Now, I treat my Snapdragons this 
way, and have fine ones without using 
manure and have no rust either. When 
the ground is in good condition, I mark 
out my rows, and where I am going to 
plant I scatter some bone meal along the 
row and use a pronged hoe to mix it 
well into the soil. Then I have John 
turn out all the soil in the row, making 
a shallow ditch in which I have him 
pile in a layer of wilted weeds and soil 
that has been saved for this purpose and 
with a square edged spade chop them 
down firm and even. Then the soil is 
placed back in the row. With a small hoe 
and a marker to get the plants in even 
I go along and dig small holes, then take 
the hose and fill each hole with water 
and set in the plant; again let the water 
run in the hole to settle the dirt good 
around the roots and pull a little dry 
dirt over the hole. I seldom lose a plant 
and they do not even wither and the re- 
sults are worth the trouble. 


Manure should not be used near plants 
that have a tendency to rust, but a com- 
mercial fertilizer instead. I know of 
no better kind than bone meal used spar- 
ingly, though here in California the Japs 
use fish meal in their gardens with won- 
derful results, but it must be used with 
“discretion.” 


Even the good old rotted stuff must be 


used sparingly else we have a luxuriant 
growth of foliage and few flowers. Then 
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too the ground where much manure is 
used must be kept damp always, for if 
left to get dry, the foliage will turn 
brown and burn along the edges. 

Save the weeds, cover them with dirt 
and in time you will have a mellow 
loamy soil that will feed plants better 
than manure and no harm done. 


Eva KENWoRTHY GRAY, (Calif.) 


A “HEAD-OF-THE-LAKES” GARDEN 


pert ARTHUR and Fort William, On- 
tario, the Canadian Head of the Great 
Lakes and Ontario’s twin ports, lie at 
the head of Thunder Bay, on the north 
shore of rugged and picturesque Lake 
Superior, two hundred odd miles from 
Duluth, the American Head of the Lakes. 


They are reached by one of the most 
scenic highways in the world,—the Lake 
Superior International Highway,—other- 
wise known as Minnesota State Highway 
No. 1 as far as the international bound- 
ary at Pigeon River, and as the Scott 
highway from there on. Mainly, this 
good road, excellent hard gravel most 
of the way, though paved for twenty 
miles out frora Duluth, skirts the rocky 
shore of Lake Superior, so that the wide 
waters of this greatest inland lake lie 
on one side, and the forest primeval, ex- 
cept where fire or cultivation have in- 
vaded it, lies on the other. On the one 
hand, bays and coves and cliffs and reefs 
made of the oldest material in the world; 
the Archaean rocks that were formed 
when the molten mass first began to 
solidify. On the other hand, woods and 
streams and mountain ranges. And 
mainly, except where settlements are 
creeping in here and there, or where 
forest fires have blasted the woods, un- 
spoiled by human folly. 

One of the most wonderful drives in 
the world, this drive has a special inter- 
est for those who love flowers. For one 
of the outstanding show places of these 
two thriving Canadian cities is the “fire- 
man’s garden”—a strip of sod dotted and 
bordered by flower beds, across the street 
from the Central Fire Station in Port 
Arthur, on a vacant lot 150 feet wide. 

Here, in his leisure hours,—and to do 
what he does the fire department must 
give him many leisure hours which he 
must devote to that hard work which is 
play to those who love to co-operate with 
Nature in her manifestations of beauty,— 
this fireman maintains a vast variety of 
annuals of many kinds. 

A Sweet Pea fence at the back divides 
the show garden from a vegetable gar- 
den and a cutting garden. Dahlias in 
variety form a background for a long 
border of annuals of many kinds, in 
front of which is a tastefully arranged 
series of annual flower beds. In August 
this fireman’s garden is a blaze of 
beauty, and this writer never saw in one 
spot so many annuals of so many kinds, 
grown so successfully. 


Many visitors to the Canadian Head 
of the Lakes visit this garden and all 
should visit it. Many are taking the 
noble drive on the Lake Superior Inter- 
national Highway, and ultimately every- 
body with a car, a roving spirit, and an 
appetite for new places and new inter- 
ests, will take it as its fame spreads. 
And those who love gardens will find, in 
this fireman’s garden at Port Arthur, 
an objective that will give this trip a 
thrill peculiar to themselves. 


When the writer visited this garden 
four years ago it was being conducted by 
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H. Deacon, who is now gardening “some- 
where in the States.” Now it is being 
carried on by N. McLean. Both are from 
the tight little island where gardening 
is carried on so widely, and both are 
artists. Mr. Deacon did, and Mr. McLean 
is doing, a fine thing for their com- 
munity. 


Four years ago Mr. Deacon had some 
exhibition Sweet Peas that left the ob- 
server gasping—stalks like Sunflowers; 
stems a foot and a half long; four and 
five blooms to the stem; each bloom as 
big as a butter plate and gorgeously 
colored. Mr. McLean still has them, but 
grows them at home—where, by the 
way, he carries on another garden. I 
asked Mr. Deacon to tell me how he 
grew them, and this is what he wrote 
me: 

“I raise between three and four thousand Sweet 
Pea plants a year, besides raising thirteen to 
fourteen thousand other annuals, and I have only 
a small house, twelve by fourteen feet with some 
hotframes, so you can tell that I have to make a 
lot of makeshifts. 

“The latter end of April I have a lot of boxes 
built of inch lumber, twenty inches square and 
six inches deep. I plant the Peas an inch and a 
half apart and half an inch deep. Then I pile 
them four or five high under the bench and leave 
them until they begin to sprout. Then I make 
room for them on top of the bench for a week or 
so, and then put them in a coldframe (just a 
rough box with a storm sash over it), giving 
them air gradually until they are hardened. Then 
I lift the sash off, which, with our late season, 
is about the 24th of May. As soon as the plant 
is four inches high I pinch out the main shoot, 
or the heart of the plant, and let the two strong- 
est side shoots grow. 

“I plant them out in trenches dug two spades 
deep, liberally manured, putting them in about an 
inch deeper than they were in the boxes. I plant 
them a foot apart, and keep the rows three feet 
apart. I keep all the side shoots pinched or 
rubbed out on each of the two main sprouts that 
I allow to grow. 

“The hedges of Sweet Peas, I plant three rows 
wide, zig-zag. in a trench five inches wide, but I 
am not so particular about the side shoots.” 


The Sweet Peas in the hedges, though 
excellent, are such as most of us grow. 
Yet they are from the same seeds, and 
out of the same seed boxes, as those that 
with special treatment grow to monster 
size. 

STILLMAN H. BINGHAM, (Minn.) 


USES FOR OLD CATALOGUES 


I gave flower seeds to a little girl; her 
mother wrote for instructions for grow- 
ing. So then I saved all my old seed 
catalogues, cut out a picture and direc- 
tions for growing and attached to flower 
seeds I sent as gifts. 

This Spring the mail brought me a 
strange seed catalogue in which I found 
a new suggestion;—to save the pictures 
of vegetables to paste onto the cans of 
vegetables put up, especially those des- 
tined for the Fair. Would be nice for 
those intended for gifts, too. 


IvA REED, (N.Y.) 


“LOST ART” 


There are a goodly number of us alive 
yet who mend worn clothing, and talk 


it to daughters. 
IvA REED, (N.Y.) 


ECHINOPS OR GLOBE THISTLE 


Above is a showy plant suitable for a 
border. The thistle-like foliage is free 
from any insect. It grew in my garden 
five feet high, the bloom appearing in 
July and August;—globular heads of 
metallic-blue flowers the size of a child’s 
ball. The blooms seem to be a great 


ye ote 1 





place for the Honeybees. Sometimes 
they nearly cover the bloom seeking 
honey. It self-sows and is altogether a 
desirable showy plant for the perennial 


garden. 
Mrs. H. McKEE 


WHITE WORMS IN FLOWER POTS 


To prevent your plants from becoming 
infested with those tiny white worms, 
mix air-slacked lime with your soil. 
They are similar to the white worms 
that affect Cabbage, Cauliflower, and 
Radish. A generous coat of lime on a 
garden thus affected will entirely rid said 
ground of the pests. 

From experience I find lime to be a 
“sure cure” for them in flower pots. 

Use in proportions of one pint of lime 
to two gallons of dirt mixed thoroughly. 


Mrs. L. L. LITTLEFIELD, (Md.) 


CYCLAMEN AFTER BLOOMING 


The Cyclamen, although a corm or 
bulb, differs slightly from other bulbs, 
(which require to be dried off and given 
a season of rest,) to the extent of con- 
tinuing them growing. As to drying 
off, which I know of being practiced, it 
has always resulted in too slow a growth, 
when started again, if they ever start, 
as to dry them off generally means rot. 

The plants when through flowering 
can be removed from the bench and 
placed in the hotbed or out of the way, 
allowing room for other material to come 
on. They will not stand freezing, but 
will stand a good cold temperature. 
When time can be found, about May 
20th, take your plants to the potting 
shed, and remove from pots. Break off 
all damaged leaves, old ones, deformed 
ones, or anything which makes the 
plants look unsightly. Then take the 
ball of earth, break it, removing the old 
dead roots, and cut back some of the 
heavy roots; then repot. Plants which 
were in 5 inch pots can go in 4 inch,— 
4 inch into 3 inch,—using a rather sandy 
rich soil to encourage root growth. If 
the corms are large and strong with good 
root action, 5 inch can go into 6 inch,— 
4 inch to 5 inch. 

I followed the above process with my 
plants, placing them in the coldframe, 
which I covered at night and I have 
noticed new growth already. During the 
Summer and Fall treat the plants as 
seedlings, but remove most of the old 
growth so as to allow new stuff to grow, 
and give partial shade during the day. 
Mine are shaded by a large tree. 

If it is Primula Obconica, which is re- 
ferred to, the same can be repotted, but 
do not destroy the roots. Remove old 
leaves and flowers and place outside be- 
side the Cyclamen. 

J. S. Hau, (Ont.) 


FLANDER FIELD POPPY 
AND SCARLET LINUM 


Among the new annuals I planted this 
year was Scarlet Linum and Flander 
Field Poppy, both new to me. 

As I look on the scarlet bloom of the 
Poppies, I think of them growing on 
Flander’s Field, their red single blooms 
among the graves of our soldier boys. 

The annual Linum has larger blooms 
and more sturdy growth than the Per- 
ennial Linum. Both of these flowers are 
worthy of a place in any flower garden. 


Mrs. McKEgE, (Ohio) 


NATAL LILY? 


Moraea iridioides or Na 
South Africa; a lovely Tried ftom 
with numerous flat leaves; the p 
ing fan-shaped; flowers on a Jo 
row stalk, with iris-sha fe tat 
cream falls marked with gold ang 
ards blue marked gold on the flower 
ter. Will grow offsets like the = 
plant and there are also offsets 
roots of the parent plant. I have th 
my plant was Marica Northi 
from the description of Moraea fry 
southern catalogue, I think m me 
Moraea. Who can tell the difference? 


Mrs. McKes, (Ohio) 


PE 


GARDEN TOOL SUGGESTIONg 


A useful toel is a sharpene 
with shank bent and inserted ia trowel 
a foot or so long. This can be used wi 
one hand in weeding, etc., as a little hoe. 
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Another tool is made by selecting 
rake with long steel teeth, cutting of 
teeth from each side till but four ar 
left and shortening the handle to he 
handle length. This handy narrow rak 
is fine for flower beds. 

A hoe for woman’s use should be light, 
and a decided improvement to the ori- 
nary blade is to score with a file ani 
break off the sides to leave two shan 
corners. 








GEORGE WHITE, (N.J.) 


NAMES FOR CATS, ETC. 


Here are some names for Cats, foun 
in “The Soul of China” a book of “tale 
of today and yesterday”—charming short 
stories by Louise Jordan Miln, ww 
makes China a land of delight and wor 
der. Every one should read her “Mt. 
Wu,” and “Feast of Lanterns,” “In 
Shantung Garden,” etc. 

Peach Blossom, Yum Mum, Wu Po, 
Peace Maker, Lotus Lily, Hyacinth Fr 
grance, Jade Monkey, Silver Plum, Ble 
Treasure, Heart’s Ease, Wise Imp, 
Rose, Orange Flower, (who always pit 
ferred chicken gizzard) Emerald Ey 
(who likes hearts best) Silver 
(was partial to livers) Beloved pe 
(“preferred her drumstick rather dry 
Dove Apple, (loved Pears for feat 
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ich reminds the writer that 
All of Pnadic he nage * or noe on 
nd farm, where food was 
! end calves had tubfuls of 
plen * milk. One Cat was “Honey 
*. another rejoiced in “Prickly 
Bitters.” Peradventure some 
wer GROWER readers recall A. Davis 
Ashley's proprietary remedies. 
NYE BURGESS 


THE EUTOCA 


in my garden a very odd flower 
ai Summer, that I had never seen be- 
fore. It is the Eutoca, seldom found 
in any seed catalogue. The plant grows 
very fast and looks something like a 
Tobacco plant. It grew very large by 
Midsummer and had big branches of 

uliar flowers. They were a beau- 
tiful shade of blue and had a distinct 

ter. 
“a “4 Seckground plant, they would be 
jdeal, and I can imagine nothing prettier 
than a long row of them, with a deep 
border of Sweet Alyssum. A row of 
California Poppies would be pretty be- 
tween the Sweet Alyssum and Eutoca. 
Its pretty fern-like foliage and bright 
blossoms are very attractive. 


“AIDA,” (Ariz.) 


CARE OF CYCLAMEN 


Winter;—Keep in sunny window not 
too hot. Water thoroughly once a day. 

Summer;—Set pot in ground in cool 
northern exposure (with shade). 

Repot in September, and gradually ac- 
climate to house conditions. 

This plant is native to the Alps Moun- 
tains, which would give a key to its care. 


E. P., (Mass.) 


MICE AND TULIP BULBS 


The subject of Moles or Field Mice in 
the matter of spiriting away Tulip bulbs 
has occupied my attention the past three 
years. May I extend my experience to 
friends of THE FLOWER GROWER? 

Something ate the Tulips, everybody’s 
Tulips. Was it Moles? Or did Field 
Mice do the damage? There was a di, 
vision of opinion. It was only opinion, 
so I determined to find out the truth in 
the matter. In the meantime I advised 
my clientele to line the ground where 
Tulips were to be planted with wire 
screening such as is used on windows 
and doors to keep flies out. In one case, 
after two years, the screen was lifted 
with the bulbs and was found “as good 
as new.” The bulbs had been unharmed. 
(Bring the screen well to the surface of 
the ground around the bulbs and an 
eighth to a quarter of an inch below 
them.) . 

Last Fall just after the ground was 
frozen on top enough to prevent packing 
it smoothly over the bulbs, but before it 
had been frozen too deeply, I planted 
several hundred bulbs including Scillas, 
Grape Hyacinths, Feather Hyacinths, 
Dutch Hyacinths, Tulips in variety, and 
Narcissi in variety. The Moles might 
do their worst, or would it be Field 
Mice? I watched last Spring. The bulbs 
grew. In one bed of Jonquils, and Nar- 
tissi, the Field Mice got under the cover 
during Winter and destroyed some. One 
Dutch Hyacinth directly in a main 
Mole run was partly eaten, but not 
enough to prevent its blooming. But the 
Tulips! The buds would have burst. 
Some did. The Moles ran along the 
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rows eating as they went. I rescued 
some of the flowers before they could 
droop. The flower stems were cut at the 
top of the bulb. When I dug, the bulbs 
were gone completely. One day I saw 
the Mole running and managed to rescue 
a bulb half eaten. Another day I heard 
the trap click as I was passing, and there 
was Mr. Mole. It was always Mr. Mole. 
Now I am sure of the culprit, and have 
reason to be satisfied of the efficiency of 
a simple preventative. We have both 
sand and clay soil and the Moles work 
only in the sand with us. 


C. W. WESTON, (Mich.) 
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CACTUS AND CACTI 


At first thought it would seem to be 
superfluous to explain that “Cactus” 
means a single plant and “Cacti” two 
or more, but so many otherwise well 
posted persons get them hopelessly mixed 
that this may not be amiss. 

Some authorities refuse to accept the 
plural, “Cacti,” and pluralize by the ad- 
dition of “es,” but it appears to me if 
“Cactus” is good enough to suit them 
then its natural plural, “Cacti,” should 
be equally acceptable. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Pet Squirrels 


WHILE making maple syrup in a 

sugar bush a nest of Grey Squir- 
rels was found. The mother had been 
killed and the young Squirrels were 
helpless. They would have died in 
the tree but for the thoughtfulness 
of the man who found them. He took 
them home and gave them to the care 
of a cat that accepted them as she did 
her own kittens. : 


The young Squirrels soon grew 
large enough to feed themselves and 
crack their own nuts. They knew 
their own names “Jimie” and 
“Chippy” and when one was called the 
other paid no attention. 


They played with the dog and cat, 


and at times got so frisky they were 
tossed aside by the dog and cat that 
did not care to play roughhouse. 

A young Fox Squirrel was taken 
out of a nest and became a great pet. 
It felt at home, running about the 
house and upon folks who played with 
it. For a nap it always selected a 
pocket of the man’s pants he was 
wearing. It was so tame that if put 
on a tree for exercise, it would return 
to the house. 

When these Squirrels grew up they 
were taken into the woods and given 
their freedom to live their natural 
life. It would be interesting to know 
how well they succeeded after being 
in confinement for so long a time. 


RENA BAUER 








Young Squirrels Raised by a Cat 
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Timely Suggestions for November 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


All hail November, stalwart son of Time 

Upon thy beard is Winter’s early rime. 

Blow now the bugle of the northern blast 

Bend low the boughs, their leaves before thee cast. 


ITH the advent of November, 
V y we are prepared for wintry 
blasts, and as the winds rock 
the branches of the trees the leaves 
come tumbling down and lie in heaps 


on the lawn, under hedges or in fence 
corners. 


Do not look upon these heaps of 
faded brown leaves as material fit 
only for a bonfire. They are a valu- 
able asset and may be used in many 
ways, so gather them in quantities and 
store in discarded grain sacks until 
needed. 


Or, if you have them, use barrels 
for storing leaves, as they are easier 
to handle and quicker to fill. When 
well packed down a barrel will hold 
a surprisingly large quantity of these 
useful autumn leaves. 


Perhaps the easiest way. to gather 
the leaves is to place a large horse 
blanket or square of canvas on the 
grass and then rake a high pile of 
leaves onto it. Draw the four corners 
together and carry the leaves to the 
place where they are wanted. 


Use leaves for mulching plants for 
the Winter. To keep them from blow- 
ing away when they have become dry, 
cover them with brush or straw. 
When they are used on the compost 
heap they rot quickly and form a good 
material for topdressing. 


Clean up the garden thoroughly be- 
fore the snow falls. Dry stalks, vines, 
weeds, if. not in seed, and similar gar- 
den rubbish may be put on the com- 
post pile and in time will return valu- 
able properties to the soil. 


All stakes, portable trellises and 
movable garden furniture may now 
be stored away in some safe place so 
that they may be preserved for use 


during the season of 1927. Needed re-. 


pairs may be left until after Winter 
sets in. 


Break up the land now if a new gar- 
den spot is to be used next season, 
put on a covering of manure, and 
work it in thoroughly. This will mean 
a great saving of time in the Spring 
when there are so many other press- 
ing things to be done. 


If the old bedding plants have not 
yet been touched by frost, it is not 
too late to take cuttings from them. 
Coleus root very easily and quickly 
in sand or in water, and are useful to 


give permanent color to the window 
garden. 


As Canterbury Bells and Pansies 
require circulation of air, do not cover 
them with any material that will 
smother them. Use a few dry leaves 
which will settle around the plants, 
and cover with light evergreen boughs. 


Toward the end of the month, be 
prepared to furnish protection to the 
less hardy garden plants, but as the 
object is to protect the plants from 
thawing, the mulch should not be ap- 
plied until after the ground has frozen. 


Cut back Hydrangeas after the flow- 
ering season is over, so that the plants 
may be stocky and symmetrical in 
shape. Store potted Hydrangeas for 
the Winter in a cellar in which the 
temperature is only a few degrees 
above freezing. 





Ventilate carefully a cellar that is 
apt to become warm and close. Keep 
the storage cellar dry and cool, not 
allowing the temperature to vary 
greatly or to rise above say 42 de- 
grees, or to fall below 36 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


Partition off a portion of your cellar 
for the storage of fruits, vegetables 
(excepting Squash, Pumpkins, etc.) 
and bulbs, so that it may be kept rea- 
sonably cool after the furnace is 
started. Don’t guess; consult the ther- 
mometer and regulate the temperature 
of the storage place accordingly, by 
opening or closing the door or window 
as the case demands. 


Winter tender Roses by digging up 
the plants and placing the roots in a 
box of soil in the storage cellar. 
Hardy varieties may be given some 
protection outdoors. Bend down the 
canes in curves and cover with leaves 
and boughs. 


Lay down and cover with a mulch 
of soil or leaves and boughs, Grape 
vines and Berry bushes, if you live in 
a section in which these are apt to be 
injured by severe winter weather. 


Bank up trees set out this Fall to 
prevent water standing about the 
roots, where it will freeze and injure 
the roots. Wire tree guards may be 
placed around the trees for protection 
from the ravages of mice and rabbits. 


Tree protection may be put around 
the young trees after cultivation is 
discontinued, but inspect the trees for 
insect enemies first. Some growers 
leave the protectors around the trees 
for several seasons. 


Calei y 


November, 1995 Be 


Give your house plants 
tention at this =redag when the 
adjusting themselves to indoor Condi 
tions. Keep them as cool as jg i. 
with safety. Give them fresh rape 
fair, warm days and apply watery wh 
the soil appears dry. a 


Turn the plants occasionally 80 - 
to allow the sunshine to fall on aj] 
tions of them. If left in the his.. 
position for weeks, the plants nece 
sarily will become lopsided and te 
tractive as specimens. : 


When potted Chrysanthemums have 
ceased blooming, cut off the tops ang 
store the roots in the cellar. Lemg 
Jasmine, Fuchsias, and all other plants 
that require a resting period may also 
be stored until Spring. 





Study the winter birds in your sec. 
tion, at first hand. The best way tp 
become acquainted with them ig t 
attract the birds to the house by pro. 
viding a feeding station outside of g 
window where the birds may be eon. 
veniently observed from indoors with. 
out fear of disturbing the feathered 
visitors. 





Transplanting Lilium Regale 


I note that some one of your jp. 
quirers has recently been wanting to 
know when to transplant Lilium re 
gale. I would be glad if you would 
quote me by saying that I don’t know 
when ot to transplant that interest. 
ing subject. Of course it is movable 
when it is out of growth, as other 
bulbs are movable, and so far as my 
experience has gone it makes little dif- 
ficulty when it is moved while it is 
in growth. Leonard Barron of the 
Garden Magazine told me that he be 
lieved the best time to move it was 
just before the buds opened. 

Of course, this sort of transplant- 
ing does not mean rough-house trans- 
planting, but that which could easily 
be done when one lifts with care and 
moves very promptly, carrying a 
much earth along as possible. 


J. HORACE MCFARLAND, (Penna.) 





The Weather Department which | 
added to the many special features of 
THE FLOWER GROWER not maly 
months since has proved successful 
and I will probably retain it. It has 
the unique quality of being the only 
really special weather department in 
any publication, anywhere, so far a& 
known. 

Not only have my readers been 
pleased and appreciative, but this de 
partment has attracted some interest: 
ing and helpful articles, either directly 
or indirectly usable in THE FLOWS 
GROWER. One is in hand entitled “The 
Weather and Crime” which outline 
the great influence which changilg 
weather conditions has on the humal 
race. Look for it next month. 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 


November 
BY CHARLOTTE 8S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


in this month to make early bloom- 


LANT a row of Sweet Pea seed 
Pin: plants next Spring. 


Do not remove the Peony foliage 
in the Fall before November; and not 
until it is thoroughly dry. 


Did you remember to turn the Dah- 
lia bulbs upside down when storing 
for the Winter, so the accumulation 
of water can drain from the stems? 


Contrary to the advice given in 
some flower catalogues, Crocuses do 
better when planted where they can 
get the benefit of the sunshine for at 
least part of the day. 


What are you doing with the falling 
leaves? Piling them in large heaps 
and holding them down with several 
shovels of soil and the remains of the 
old compost heap, to make plant food 
for next year’s plants, is a practice 
to be recommended. 


Rose cuttings should be planted out- 
doors before the latter part of the 
month and covered with glass jars. 
Though cuttings taken as late as 
Thanksgiving Day, one year, lived and 
grew, it was because the season was 
very open and mild. 


Never let the potted bulbs suffer on 
account of lack of water. Yet, on the 
other hand, do not flood the pots, else 
there is danger of the water standing 
and when that happens the bulbs are 
liable to rot. 


The bulbs, such as Narcissus, both 
White and Yellow, and the Roman 
Hyacinths, that have been planted in 
pots and kept in a cool, dark place to 
make root growth, should be brought 
to the light and heat by the first of 
November. 


Amateur gardeners are prone to get 
confused over the term pips, when 
planting Lily of the Valley. Pips or 
crowns come in bunches of 25 and 
should be planted in an 8-inch pot in 
November for flowering in the house. 
The clumps are the most suitable for 
outdoors and should be planted at this 
time also. 


Garden work should be kept up 
every day that the ground is not too 
wet or hard frozen. There is plenty 
to do, but, unlike the spring season, 
there is no great rush and the work 
may be done in a more leisurely man- 
ner. One may linger over the task 
and dream and plan for next year. 


Authorities claim that it does not 
seem to interfere with the blooming 
of Hardy Chrysanthemums to dig 
them in the Fall as the flowers begin 
to open, and plant them in boxes for 





use indoors later. As large a ball of 
earth as practicable should be taken 
so as to disturb the roots as little as 
possible. 


Almost all authorities recommend 
the Tulip for forcing indoors. Yet 
for the inexperienced worker it is the 
hardest and most uncertain bulb of 
all to force in the house. Far better 
plant your Tulip bulbs outdoors, where 
success is almost universally assured, 
and trust to something easier for the 
amateur to handle to provide blossoms 
for the house, is a good suggestion. 


To make the grounds present a more 
sightly appearance, as well as to help 
the growth of the plant, a circle 3 
feet in diameter, cultivated and free 
from weeds, should be maintained 
about each shrub. If this has not 
been done previously, the month of 
November, before the ground freezes, 
is a splendid time to begin the work. 


The roots of the Poppy Anemone 
should be planted in November for 
spring blooming. They are equally 
good used either for pot or border cul- 
ture. If they are planted outdoors the 
border should be covered with leaves 
or straw as protection. If wanted in- 
doors plant 4 roots in a 5 inch pot and 
give same treatment as for other 
potted bulbs. Their colors range from 
blue, white, and rose, to scarlet. 


When planting a new perennial 
border at this season, make a paper 
outline with names of plants as they 
come, and keep this for reference next 
Spring. The small wooden tags or 
markers often get misplaced or else 
the names are obliterated by snow and 
rain. But if the list has been kept, 
then by a glance one can refresh the 
memory as to what’s what in the 
border. 


The gray, cold days of November 
are brightened by the warm colors in 
the profusion of bloom of those old 
favorites, the Hardy Chrysanthemums. 
Light frosts do not seriously affect 
their flowering, and it usually happens 
that they last until freezing weather. 
A few years ago, one remembers, 
these hardy beauties went “out of 
style’ and many large clumps of 
Mums were dug up and thrown away. 
How they would be prized, now that a 
saner viewpoint has been reached. 


When the leaves begin to fall is 
Lilac planting time. Make certain 
that the diameter of the hole is large 
enough so that the roots may be 
spread naturally. Do not mix ferti- 
lizer with the soil. The earth should 
be packed firmly about the roots, then 
about the stem, in order to prevent the 
wind loosening the plant and making 
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a place for the water to stand, as this 
will later turn to ice and frozen mulch. 
Then in planting, the earth should be 
raised around the stem of the plant to 
insure drainage. 


While the Crocus is one of the “easy 
to grow” bulbs, yet many people re- 
port failure where success was rea- 
sonably expected. Perhaps inferior 
corms were planted. It is far better 
to plant named bulbs, as the best bulbs 
are sold by name, while the inferior 
and small size corms are sold in the 
mixture. There are cases of course 
where the mixed and nameless bulbs 
do succeed and give a remarkable show 
of blossoms, but it is uncertain, and 
for the small difference in price it is 
better to buy the best bulbs. 


After the tender bulbs are dug and 
out of the way is a good time to work 
over the beds where they have been 
growing. Have the earth dug to a 
depth of 18 inches,—deeper still if 
you can get it done. Have a trench 
dug where the new rows for next year 
are to be. Fill this to within about 
8 inches of the top with fresh stable 
manure. Finish filling with the pul- 
verized soil. By this plan the bulbs 
are protected from touching the ma- 
nure and yet the new roots will grow 
down: to the rich earth and derive 
strength. When planting time comes, 
the bed requires only a few minutes 
stirring with the hoe to make it in 
readiness for the bulbs. 





A Hedge of Altheas 


Many years ago, (It was when my 
hair was brown, now white as snow,) 
I planted a hedge or a row of Altheas. 
There were five colors, mauve, red, 
pink, white with a red eye, and a 
striped red and white. I planted them 
about six feet apart and a row per- 
haps eight rods long. They grew and 
bloomed; all are living and today as 
I write they are a mass of bloom. 
Each blossoms only for a day, but 
others take its place with the rising 
sun. 

No insects ever molest them. Mine 
are now small trees. The blossoms are 
single. I have noticed that the double 
varieties’ blossoms blast during a 
drouth, but the single ones are not 
effected. Some years many seedlings 
appeared under and around the old 
trees. Last year so many seedlings 
grew I will have to destroy them for 
they would soon crowd out other plants 
near. I can only say that if you have 
a place for a dozen, or a few Altheas, 
be sure and plant some next Spring. 


Mrs. McKEE, (Ohio) 





It seems the Editor’s duty to call 
the attention of readers’ to the fact 
that indexes for all years of THE 
FLOWER GROWER and its predecessor 
THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER are available at 10c each. 
More readers are keeping complete 
files each year. 








Lily Collection at the Harvard University 


Botanical Garden 
BY ROY G. PIERCE, (Dist. of Col.) 


HERE is a Lily collection in the 

making, at the Botanical Garden 

which adjoins the Gray Herba- 
rium in Cambridge, Mass., that will 
pay anyone interested in Lilies, to 
visit during the summer months of 
June, July and August, if in that vi- 
cinity. The present collection was be- 
gun in 1923, and has been consistently 
added to by purchase of bulbs or seeds, 
until there are at present 46 species 
represented. Not all species will 
flower this year however, since some 
bulbs are too small or the seed has 
just been sown. Besides flowers typ- 
ical of the species there are also a 
number of varieties, especially of the 
Elegans group; as well as varieties of 
Lilium humboldti, martagon, parvum, 
speciosum and tigrinum. 


Many of the Lilies are well labeled, 
and with labels that can be read with- 
out stooping. Unfortunately, however, 
the Lilies being grown in one of the 
bogs are either poorly labeled or else 
not labeled at all, owing to insufficient 
funds, I am told. This bog which was 
only begun in the fall of 1925 is of 
particular interest too, since it con- 
tains a great variety of Lilies, espe- 
cially of the Pacific Coast group, as 
well as a number native along the At- 
lantic Seaboard. On July 10 and 12, 
on a visit to the Garden, there were 
found in bloom in the bog the Hum- 
boldt Lily (L. humboldti), the Leopard 
or Panther Lily (L. pardalinum), the 
Lemon Lily (L. parryi) and the 
Chaparral Lily (L. rubescens); all 
from the West Coast; and the red 
variety of the Canada Lily (L. can- 
adense rubrum), and Gray’s Lily (L. 
grayi) from the East. 

The Humboldt and Leopard Lilies 
both have recurved petals and are 
quite showy with their reddish-yellow 
and red-orange flowers spotted with 
maroon and red respectively. Hum- 
boldti has shiny green leaves in regu- 
lar whorls, while the Pardalinum at 
the Garden had narrow leaves scat- 
tered along the stalk. The Lemon Lily 
known perhaps better as Parry’s Lily 
has a trumpet-shaped flower of lemon- 
yellow color with pleasing fragrance. 
The Chaparral Lily has a dainty white 
flower with small dark spots. Its per- 
fume is delicate. Its color changes 
from white through pink to almost 
a purple. This Lily is closely allied 
to, if not a variety of, the Washington 
Lily (L. washingtonianum). The 
flowers of L. canadense rubrum and 
L. grayi are both reddish and spotted 
on the interior. Here the resemblance 
ceases, for the former flower is larger, 
has petals extended star-like, and is 
drooping; while Grayi has a small 
horizontally-held thimble-like flower. 
In the bog, there was also in flower a 


small Turkscap Lily resembling our 
native Turkscap or Swamp Lily (L. 
superbum), though it seemed too 
early in the month for this native 
flower to bloom in Massachusetts. 

Outside the bog and almost hidden 
away among a number of large shrubs 
were a number of fine reddish-flowered 
Lilies with redder petals than L. su- 
perbum, but resembling it. Perhaps 
they were the form of Superbum, na- 
tive in the Middle West, called Lilium 
michiganense Farwell by some. They 
were from four to five feet in height, 
and had leaves in whorls. It is known 
that these will bloom in the East sev- 
eral weeks earlier than the native 
Turkscap Lily. This clump of Lilies 
was established prior to 1923 accord- 
ing to Superintendent Lazenby. 


Other Lilies in flower, but growing 
on higher, drier ground, were the 
Brown Lily (L. browni), the Madonna 
Lily (L. candidum), and the Orange 
Lily (L. croceum). L. browni is some- 
what rare as yet, and is generally seen 
only in collections. The flower is 
trumpet-shaped like the Easter Lily, 
but instead of being pure white 
throughout, the exterior is a choco- 
late-brown color. Only one of the six 
flowering stalks of the Brown Lily 
had two blossoms, the others being 
single-flowered. The Madonna Lily 
was a fine specimen, having seven 
flowers and one bud. There was an 
especially good clump of the Orange 
Lilies with thirty-two flowering stalks. 
The average run of blossoms was from 
two to four to a stalk, though two 
had five flowers, and two had six flow- 
ers. (This included some blooms 
which had faded.) So many nursery- 
men are selling a variety of Lilium 
elegans called Orange for the true 
Orange Lily (L. croceum) that the 
latter are not seen very often. The 
Hanson Lily (L. hansoni) was also 
in flower, but it was the last flower of 
the group, the others having faded. 
This Lily has a small orange-yellow 
flower with thick, waxen, recurved 
petals. A count of the flower-stems 
showed that from four to seven flow- 
ers had appeared per stalk. 


On the seventeenth of July, the Gar- 
den was visited again to catch Miss 
Wilmott’s Lily (L. wilmottiae) in blos- 
som. On a slender stalk over three 
feet in height, there was emerging a 
gorgeous sight. Beginning at the bot- 
tom of a cone of buds, five flowers had 
opened giving a vivid display of red- 
dish-coral color. The flowers had 
strongly recurved petals, and were 
about two inches across and were 
spotted with small maroon dots. A 
count of buds and flowers showed 
twenty-six in all. 

The Lilies which had finished bloom- 
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ing in the Garden include the beaut; 
ful little Coral Lily from Siberia 
tenuifolium), and two of the we 
Coast Lilies, the Columbia (1, 
umbianum) and the Sierra Lj, 
parvum), and several varieties of 
Elegans group. Just a mention Should 
be made of some of the Lilies which 
will bloom during the remaining w 

of July and August as noted by thei 
expanding buds. There were ‘ 
American Turkscap Lily, the gh 
Lily (L. speciosum rubrum), the pink 
Japanese Lily (L. krameri) ang the 
Tiger Lily from Japan (L. tigrinum) 
The Tiger Lilies should make fine 
display this Fall, since th 
planted in groups of 3 to 6 ing 
Iris bed, several hundred feet jy 
length, with five to six feet between 
each group. An interesting group of 
American Turkscap Lilies were found 
in a clump of Styrax japoni 
Storax bushes. The group had geyen 
stalks ranging from five feet to seven 
feet six inches in height. The Lili 
had thrust their heads up through the 
bushes into the light, with apparent 
injury only to two stems. I was told 
that the combination of flower and 
bush was quite effective last year, 


Mr. Stephen F. Hamblin, Director, 
and Mr. Francis Lazenby, Superip. 
tendent, of the Botanic Garden are to 
be congratulated on assembling such 
a representative collection of Lilies, 
which promises to look even better in 
a year or two than at present. 


Visitors are welcomed to the Gar- 
den on week days between the hours 
of 8 A. M. and 6 P. M. and on Sundays 
3 holidays between 8 A. M. and5 
P. M. 





“Thank God for a Garden” 


I take my cares to my garden 
And bury them under the sod, 
That, when it thwarts my purpose, 
I turn over clod by clod. 


I take my frets to the garden 
And cast them away with the weeds 
That sap the life of tender shoots 
From carefully planted seeds. 


My fears I bring to the garden, ~ 
The fears that shackle my powers. 
They lose their hold with each bold stroke 
That frees the earth-bound flowers. 


And all my disappointments, 
My bitter loss and pain, 

Seem transient as the surface dust 
In the gently falling rain. 


I bring my hates to the garden— 
Those gnawing, deadly foes— 

In God’s clear air they slink away 
As slugs from the heart of the Rose 


I take my hopes to the garden, 
And there in the sun and shine 
They burgeon and bloom and fruetify 
Till God’s plans seem linked with mine 


ELLA BEECHER GITTINGS 
(In White Ribbon Review) 
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Cleome,—Another Pink One 


BY MRS. M. N. WILCOX, (Kans.) 


ever raised, for effective beauty 
and long season of bloom, I will 
place the Cleome at the head of the 


(' ALL the annual flowers I have 


tipped with a large head of bloom, 
composed of many small peculiarly- 
shaped flowers grouped together. 
Each day in the early morning, a new 





This photograph of Cleome shows how the large 
flower heads are held well above the foliage 


list. It is so ancient that it has been 
forgotten by some of the old-time 
flower growers; but it is again march- 
ing to the front, as the enthusiastic 
younger generation become familiar 
with it. The rosy pink of the flowers; 
the queer shape of the leaves; and the 
generous length of stem, are all a 
little different than its surrounding 
neighbors. 

The first time I saw Cleome grow- 
ing, was a clump of eight or ten 
huddled close together, making a 
strenuous effort to survive in the 
shade of a Cherry tree. They re- 
sembled a bunch of soldiers, so erect 
they stood, with their one stem point- 
ing straight toward the sky. 


Now when I see a new flower, I 
lose no time in ascertaining its name, 
so I was soon talking to the owner of 
the small flower bed. “What is the 
name of that flower, please?” I in- 
quired. 


“Let me see,” she hesitated. “Oh, 
yes, it is the Spider Flower. My 
mother sent me some seed this Spring, 
but as I didn’t use them all I would 
be glad to share with you. Just come 
in while I find them.” 


How like a true flower lover, I 
thought; always ready to divide, even 
with a stranger. 

My flower book called the plant a 
Cleome, or Spider Plant, owing to the 
similarity to a great spider when 
viewed from above. 


Now this is strictly a sun loving 
flower, and must have the sun- 
shine throughout the day. It begins 
to bloom when about a foot in height, 
sending out many branches, each 
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row of flowers open and the lower 
row will wilt, finally forming a row 
of seed pods on the stem. As the buds 
develop and the flowers mature, there 
are three different shades of pink in 
the heads of bloom. The stem grows 
longer and longer, rearing its stately 
head way above the other flowers ;— 
five feet or more in length. 


Now in order to extend the bloom- 
ing season through the Summer, the 
numerous seed pods should be clipped 
off with a pair of shears before they 
ripen. These plants must be given 
ample room if one would see them in 
their full development; three plants 
are all there are in the picture, but 
there are other low growing plants 
among them, as their own foliage is 
sparingly produced. 


In spite of zealous clipping, there 
will always be enough seeds ripen to 
replace themselves each year. By 
shading the tender seedlings for a day 
or two they may be easily trans- 
planted. 


The Cleome makes a pleasing bou- 
quet for the house; as a new row of 
flowers will continue to open each 
morning for a week before wilting. 
Those who are unacquainted with this 
pleasing annual, have missed one of 
the most interesting flowers. 





Homemade Straw Mats 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


protecting Trees and Plants in 

Winter, and for other purposes. 
They can be made very quickly with 
the two forms illustrated. 

At A the straw is laid upon strings 
fastened to nails on a frame four feet 
by twelve feet. Two strings are used 
and each layer of straw is tied se- 
curely, as shown. Only unthrashed 
straw is used, and as each mat is 
finished the edges are trimmed off 


S prot mats are very useful for 


with shears, and rolled up. 


The frame at B allows mats to be 
made any size and length. Each layer 
of straw is placed between two boards, 
which are one inch and a half apart, 
and tied; then the mat is drawn down 
and another layer placed between the 
two strings and tied. 

Straw mats make best covering for 
hotbeds early in Spring, as they can 
be quickly unrolled, and do not take 
up much space when not in use. 












TwO WAYS OF MAKING STRAW MATS FOR 
THE GARDEN 









































How to Grow Bearded Irises 
BY G. YELD 
In Bulletin of The Iris Society, (English) 


AD I been asked to write a short 
H paper on how to grow Bearded 

Irises twenty or even ten years ago 
I should have faced the task with much 
more confidence than I do today. Why, 
you will ask, should I with greater ex- 
perience write with less confidence? In 
those days I thought little or nothing of 
Iris diseases. Today they have thrust 
themselves on my acquaintance, and are 
even more unwelcome than the pushing 
bore who would fain be intimate with 
you whether you will or not. In old 
days we grew excellent Apples in our 
Hertfordshire garden with very little or 
no knowledge of the Apple tree’s enemies. 
Today the Apple tree’s dangers are 
dinned into my ears with insistence and 
I have to admit the necessity for all 
sorts of safeguards if I am to hope for 
a crop of fruit. 

Well, then, whilst danger may loom in 
the background in the shape of those dis- 
eases which thrust themselves upon the 
notice of the Iris grower, I will briefly 
give my views on Iris growing. 

Firstly, choose a sunny position—the 
more sun the better. This injunction 
had, I thought, by this time sunk into 
the minds of all who have had experience 
of Bearded Irises, and yet I read a few 
days ago in the catalogue (published in 
1924!) of a popular nursery: “They do 
well in shade.” I do not mean to say 
they will not grow in shade and perhaps 
give a few flowers, but they will not 
flourish. And yet two of my own seed- 
lings which have appeared in Messrs. 
Backhouse’s list for some years are, in 
my judgment, improved by moderate, not 
heavy shade, viz., Celia (a seedling from 
Bridesmaid), and Porsenna. The im- 
provement in Celia consists in the in- 
creased whiteness of the blossom, and in 
Porsenna in the increased stature of the 
flower-stem. 


Secondly, give them good drainage—I 
grow my plants for the most part in 
narrow beds raised a little above the 
ground level. The soil in most of my gar- 
den here at Gerrard’s Cross is a rather 
heavy loam over gravel (it suits Roses 
remarkably well). I expected Irises to 
take to it, and so they do, but this year 
I have carried on a by no means trifling 
struggle against disease—but, as I am 
not now treating of Iris diseases, I say 
no more about them. If the soil is very 
heavy I should add sand and some light 
loam to it when planting the Irises. 
Careful weeding and the removal of dead 
leaves (not the premature tearing away 
or clipping of the foliage) are taken for 
granted. 


It is seldom that Bearded Irises suffer 
from drought—should such an unusual 
emergency arise I should give them 
water if I thought it absolutely neces- 
sary—but this will be a very rare oc- 
currence. 


Thirdly, give them a judicious dressing 
of lime. I never used to do this, but I have 
been converted to the practice by the ef- 
fect produced by lime in the gardens of 





my friends. Mortar and brick rubbish is 
recommended by some authorities as a 
satisfactory home for the Bearded Irises. 
In my garden which is very much ex- 
posed the Irises are what Tennyson calls 
caught and cuffed by the gale. For this 
reason perhaps I always find myself as- 
sessing the amount of protection afforded 
to the flowers whenever I enter a new 
garden. The most successful private 
Iris garden which I know is protected 
on all sides, and the plants seem to show 
by the excellence of their growth that 
they fully appreciate this as well as their 
other advantages. 

To sum up I will take refuge in rhyme: 


Give good drainage, give them sun, 
Add lime—’tis thus success is won. 





Seedling Irises—Freaks 


Ordinarily, as every observing Iris 
grower knows, seedling Irises, though 
grown from seed from the same pod, 
differ more or less from each other in 
one or more particulars. Usually, how- 
ever, all the flowers of a seedling Iris, 
even in its first blooming season, are 
quite alike in color, but not always. 
Sometimes flowers on the same stem 
differ widely in this respect, and some- 
times, though less frequently, all the 
flowers on one stem are alike in color 
but differ from those on any other 
stem of the same plant. Such varia- 
tions do not usually occur after the 
first year, though they sometimes do. 

This year in my garden, among 
seedlings blooming for the first time, 
there was an unusual number of in- 
stances of such freakish flowering. 
A seedling Her Majesty, having four 
flower stems, was especially noticeable 
in this respect. Each flower was in 
color like every other flower on the 
same stem, but the flowers on each 
stem were widely different from the 
flowers on each of the other stems. 
On one stem all the flowers were 
white, both standards and falls; on 
another stem the standards were all 
white, and the falls pink veined white; 
on another, the standards were white 
flushed pink, the falls pink veined 
white; on the other, the standards 
were purplish, the falls pink veined 
white. 

Each of the four stems of this plant 
produced a seed pod, and each pod was 
bagged with mosquito bar so that the 
seeds may be allowed to ripen fully in 
the pod without danger of their 
dropping out and becoming lost. I 
will plant seed from each pod and it 
will be interesting to notice whether 
any of them will produce as kaleido- 
scopic results as the parent plant. 


WALTER STAGER, (IIl.) 
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Forsythia (Golden Bell) 


HE several species and varijet; 

Forsythia, or, as they ore 
larly known, Golden Bell, form when 
taken together, a small group of a 
namental deciduous shrubs that we 
introduced from the north of China 
about the year 1845, and which, when 
fully developed, attain a height of 
from six to eight feet, by as much jp 
breadth, with dark green lanceolate 
leaves, which appear soon after the 
flowers fade and are retained until 
late in the autumn months. 

The variety known as Forsythig 
vividissima, is one of the most com. 
mon, as well as one of the earliest of 
spring-flowering shrubs with its tuft, 
of bright yellow pendulous bell-shaped 
flowers that grow in clusters of two o 
more on all parts of the rod like 
branches. The precise time of bloom. 
ing will depend on the season, ag well 
as the situation in which the shrubs 
are grown, but comes at a time whe 
flowers are scarce, and all the more 
appreciated. 

It is perfectly hardy in all soils and 
situations in the latitude of New York 
City, if given a light loamy soil, and 
while the shrubs are small, grass or 
weeds should not be permitted to grow 
up around or near them. At this time, 
and when in a state of growth, it js 
well to look them over occasionally and 
pinch back all rank growing shoots 
that are showing a tendency to grow 
out of place, so that well-shaped, com- 
pact specimens will be secured from 
the very start, and trained to the de. 
sired shape. 

The late John Lewis Childs in speak- 
ing of this Forsythia says: 

“This is an old and valued shrub grov- 
ing four or five feet high, and in April 
or May, before its leaves appear, robing 
itself the length of its branches in pen- 
dulous bells of a bright yellow color. It 
is sucha mass of brilliant yellow that 
it can be seen for a long distance, and 
lights up a lawn or yard as nothing else 
can at that early season.” 

CHAS. E. PARNELL 





Homing Instinct of the Frog 


An associated press dispatch in the 
Eugene, (Ore.,) Guard related that 
little green Frog associated himself 
with the household of a certain doctor, 
making his home about the front 
steps. He would be noticed for days, 
then would suddenly disappear for 4 
time, when he would turn up again. 

This fact was noted repeatedly and 
an experiment was made to see if the 
Frog really traveled. 

The little Frog, distinctly marked, 
was placed in a box and carried to the 
extreme opposite end of the town al 
turned loose. Two days later the Frog 
was found with its marking still iP 
tact on the front steps of the doctor’ 
home. 


Is this a hoax or a fact? And ca 
any reader verify a similar instancel 
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A Discussion of Red Peonies 
BY A. W. MACKENZIE, (Ind.) 


poth Mr. McKee’s article in THE 

FLOWER GROWER for April 1925, 
and Mr. Auten’s article of August 
1925, about red Peonies and while I 
agree with both on some of the things, 
| must disagree with both on others. 
But, as Mr. Cooper has said on an- 
other page of the August FLOWER 
GrowER, “We don’t all like or want 
the same thing.” 

Mr. McKee’s article considered 
mostly the three reds conceded by 
most growers to be the best, so I will 
take them first. The Peony Society’s 
rating does not take into considera- 
tion profuseness of bloom or rapidity 
of increase, but these must be consid- 
ered to decide which is the best “all 
around.” 

Philippe Rivoire has splendid color, 
and though it is a purple red, it has 
the best shape of the three. It is not 
as tall or as strong as the others; 
grows slower; has a smaller flower; 
and is not a profuse bloomer; but it 
has a fine rose odor which is not ex- 
celled by any red Peony except Mr. 
Rosenfield’s Harry L. Richardson. 

We will let Mr. Auten’s article tell 
the tale for Richard Carvel, but will 
add that it has very prominent carpels 
when wide open. It has good color 
but more purple than Karl Rosenfield. 
It is two days earlier than Karl and 
not as good a keeper. 

Karl Rosenfield has color, strength 
of stem, height, and is a fast propaga- 
tor and a profuse and reliable bloomer. 
With us it does not wilt in hot 
weather. We cut approximately fifty 
thousand blooms of this variety each 
year and have cut as many as a thou- 
sand dozen in one day. Our cutters 
are not classed as experts but we have 
no trouble, and cannot supply the de- 
mand for them from a market that, 
if | remember rightly, Mr. Auten said 
a couple of years ago, “did not like 
red Peonies.” 

As to the other; Grover Cleveland 
is shy on color; and, as Mr. Auten 
said, “needs cool weather and lots of 
moisture to develop fully.” With us 
it has the fault that he finds in Karl,— 
it absolutely will not stand up in the 
heat when cut, and for that reason 
alone we have discarded it entirely 
as a cut flower, although we need a 
red badly at this time. 

Mons. Martin Cahuzac has fine color 
but that’s all. It is a poor doer, a 
slow propagator, and throws too many 
semi-double blooms (this year nearly 
all). (If you want semi-doubles grow 
Adolphe Rosseau, it’s fine). 

Longfellow is very much over-rated 
and not in the class of the first three. 

Read Mr. Auten’s article for the 


l HAVE before me as I write this, 


rest of the double reds. 

Singles and Japs are all right in 
their place, but that is not with gen- 
eral-purpose Peonies. 


None of the reds are as fine as 
Le Cygne, Kelway Glorious, Therese, 
and the rest of the very fine whites 
and pinks. 


In this article I am not considering 
a single perfect typical bloom or ex- 
ceptional plant, but field-run and from 
that standpoint I say that Karl Rosen- 
field is the best all around red Peony 
on the market, and I do not think I 
am alone in that. 





Shallow Planting for Peonies 


Referring to your September num- 
ber, page 419, Mrs. A. R. McKinney 
complains of Peony Rubra Superba 
not showing blooms. 

These should appear the first sea- 
son, if not planted too late in the 
previous Fall. Practically all Peonies 
will show blooms the first season if 
weather conditions are at all favor- 
able; although I cut back all such buds 
with exception of one to each plant, 
thus throwing all possible development 
into the growing roots. 

My experience in raising Peonies is 
to plant too shallow, rather than too 
deep. My better success in regard to 
blooming is to plant the eyes just be- 
low the top of earth, or not more than 
one inch below the surface. I believe 
if Mrs. McKinney will look into the 
depth of this particular cluster she 
will find that the roots are too deep 
below the surface. 


J. W. ROOVAART, (Iowa) 
Editor’s Note:— 


Brother Roovaart, as above, indi- 
cates the Editor’s idea of the correct 
depth for planting Peonies. I think 
that Peony growers have been dam- 
aged by some ancient ideas as to depth 
of planting. Any man who recom- 
mends putting the eyes of Peony di- 
visions two to three inches below the 
surface of the soil, is, in my opinion, 
wrong in three cases out of four. 

The Gladiolus interests have been 
greatly damaged by the same bad ad- 
vice, and deep planting is positively 
bad for many different things. Gen- 
erally speaking, nurserymen have been 
guilty of recommending too deep 
planting. 

Let us have more suggestions along 
this line. The way to get at the truth 
is to tell of practical experiences and 
not refer to the suggestions of some 
ignoramus who thinks he knows but 
does not. Too much of this sort of 
bunk has perpetrated on a flower lov- 
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ing public, based on nothing more 
than somebody’s bull-headed theory. 

Perhaps I might have said what I 
had to say above in a little more re- 
fined way, but it really “makes me 
mad” to think of all the damage that 
has been done by recommendations 
which are not based on correct prac- 
tice, not to say correct theory. 





Will Peony Roots Grow? 


Those of the-Chinensis Peony will 
not. A root broken directly off from 
the crown, though it may have no 
buds, may have a narrow strip, or 
may be a mere line or dot, of bud- 
producing tissue, and if so, will de- 
velop buds and make a plant. It is 
the trace of crown tissue, however, and 
not the root, which is responsible for 
the new plant. A Chinensis root will 
remain alive in the ground for about 
three years before dying. Such iso- 
lated root pieces form a knobby callus 
at the lower end, and this callus is evi- 
dence that the root is worthless. 

Roots of the Officinalis type, of 
Smouthii, and presumably of other 
Peonies of similar type, are different. 
These roots, if broken off from the 
crown, even lower ends of roots broken 
off, will sprout from the sides like 
Sweet Potatoes. Root not broken off, 
however, does not sprout, because they 
devote themselves to the support of 
the crown buds they already have. 

All root-scraps of Officinalis Peonies 
should be planted, as practically all 
will grow. Root-scraps of the Chinen- 
sis Peonies can be planted, too; as, in 
a miscellaneous mess of them, some 
may have been broken from the crown, 
and may grow; but it is utterly use- 
less to plant a Chinensis root that is 
known to have been broken off at a 
distance from the crown. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 





Favorite Red Peonies 


Every one has a favorite red Peony 
and, while W. J. McKee and Mr. Auten 
have given us a very comprehensive 
insight into the list, I want to speak 
a good word for Mary Brand. We 
place this first for the amateur. A 
free bloomer, good cut flower, pro- 
lific multiplier and good form and 
color. A row of this stood up through 
all the big storms which laid the rest 
of the field low. 

The first plants I bought came to 
me April 18th from cold storage. 
They were planted at once and six 
weeks later five out of the six plants 
bloomed. As we go from one red 
Peony to another, we feel that nothing 
can be better than the one at which we 
are looking—and then another and 
another gains the same opinion, but 
after it is all over and we recall the 
wonderful procession which passed, 
we remember that Mary Brand held 
herself above all others in general 
characteristics. 

Mrs. WM. CRAWFORD, (Ind.) 
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Coating Dahlias with 
Paraffin for Storage 


HERE is probably no subject in hor- 

ticulture over which more men and 
women disagree than the storage of 
Dahlia roots during Winter. Each of 
us has his or her pet method. I have 
mine, of course, but I also try whatever 
anyone else suggests. Thus it happened 
that when a Paterson grower, Mr. 
Charles E. Walker, made a suggestion 
that I try paraffin wax, I at once started 
on the new adventure. 


Accordingly, I purchased ten pounds 
of paraffin, such as we had been using on 
top of jelly. The clumps, after being 
dug and ripened, were washed free of 
soil. They were carefully inspected for 
any signs of decay. Every tuber with 
broken neck and all bruised spots were 
removed. The old stock was entirely cut 
away, leaving the crown perfectly clean. 
When quite dry, several tubers of each 
clump were marked with its name, using 
an ordinary indelible copying pencil. 

A large sauce pan was borrowed from 
cook and placed on a “slow” fire. The 
paraffin, put in piece by piece, was 
warmed until all became a transparent 
liquid, but not allowed to reach the boil- 
ing point. Each clump was then dipped 
in and out without a pause, the wax 
instantly forming a thin  semi-trans- 
parent, whitish skin over the tubers. 

Remembering the mistake of Achilles’s 
mother, with its sad result when the ar- 
row struck him in the heel, I turned 
the clumps about and gave each an extra 
dip where my fingers had kept them 
from entering the fluid in the first place. 

The clumps selected for the experi- 
ment were rather small, concerning 
whose fate I cared little and which I 
felt sure could not be wintered over in 
the ordinary way. Some large clumps 
were divided as if it were already 
Spring, each tuber being separately 
dipped. 

When finished, all were placed to- 
gether in an ordinary box, put away on 
a shelf in the storage room and for- 
gotten until April. 


On lifting them out at that time, to 
my amazement I found that almost every 
clump had thrown up many long shoots. 
The wax was peeling off by the heaving 
of the tubers, and with the exception of 
two or three which had apparently not 
been carefully trimmed before waxing, 
all were thriving. At the present writ- 
ing they are growing lustily in the gar- 
den as though nothing unusual had been 
done to them. A few, from plants which 
I had considered diseased last year, seem 
to be perfectly recovered—so far? 

By Mrs. CuHartes H. Stout, Short 
Hills, N. J. (In Journal of The Horticul- 
tural Society of New York) 





The Best Dahlias for Cutting 


AVING had quite a good bit of 
experience in growing Dahlias 

for cut flower trade I am able to judge 
what varieties are the most in demand. 
The yellow ones always go first and 
for this the old Golden West is always 
in demand. I don’t seem to ever have 


enough of them. Then Countess of 
Lonsdale is a good second choice, and 
they make such fine decorations for 
baskets. Of the larger ones Kitty 
Dunlap and Rosa Nell are always met 
with ohs and ahs, when a nice bunch 
of a dozen or so can be bought. 
George Walters too is popular, is an 
abundant bloomer, and lasts well all 
through the season. McGreggor is the 
most prolific bloomer of any Dahlia 
I ever had and it is rather good for 
cutting but not as good to last. If 
Bonnie G. only had a good stem, it 
would be the finest cut flower I know 
of, and it is a profuse bloomer, and 


Calei 


November, 


the flower is such a lovely pi ) 
a large flower clear through the be 


ing season. One could perha 
them to stand more upright, though it 
might make them too stiff. J 
Beauty is probably the best pink of 
the newer kinds that have good 
Gladys Bates, too, is one of my fa. 
vorites. St. Petersburg, a Florids 
origination, is a fine one of the Geis 
colorings, a decorative with ]g 
blooms and good stems. It is algo g 
good keeper and the plant is a thrifty 
one, growing quite tall and hangs fy} 
of bloom clear through the season, 
In a large garden where most all the 
latest and finest Dahlias were bloom. 
ing, the outstanding one to draw the 
attention was Rising Beauty. One 
simply had to go back to it. 


E. K. G., (Calif.) 
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California Redwood for Durability 


BY EMMET RIXFORD, (Calif.) 


Redwood (Sequoia sempervir- 

ens) is well illustrated in the case 
of the adobe cottage on the estate of 
Mr. John A. Hooper at Woodside, Cali- 
fornia. This cottage was erected in 
1835. Last year Mr. Hooper noticed 
that one corner of the building was 
sagging. Digging down he discovered 
that the adobe walls were placed on 
Redwood logs as a foundation. Ninety 
years, and only now beginning to show 
evidence of rot! 

The tall tree in the center of the 
picture is a second growth Redwood. 
Eucalyptus Globulus in the _ back- 
ground and the trees to the right are 
Maytenus Boaria from Chile. The 
small tree to the left is Ficus Elastica. 

The posts supporting the roof of 


Tres lasting qualities of California 


the adobe cottage are split Redwood, 
unpainted. 


California Redwood makes ideal 
garden stakes because its grain js 
very straight and it is easily worked, 
It lasts almost indefinitely in the 
ground. It weathers dark, however, 
and therefore would best be painted, 
In my own field where I am propa- 
gating Roses I use narrow batten, 
smoothed on both sides and dipped in 
cement paint. This gives a rough sur- 
face which takes lead pencil well. 
Such stakes may have the name of 
the plant on one side and memoranda 
of cultural conditions on the reverse 
side. If the writing is done just be 
fore the paint is dry it lasts much 
longer, being protected against being 
rubbed off. 
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A California Landscape—Old Adobe Cottage on Redwood Foundation 
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mmergau (Pfitzer). Creamy white, faintly 
| the eae ‘greenish yellow on bases of lower petals, 
00m- outside of petals faintly tinted salmon. Form— 
wide Lily, tips reflexing. Soil—clay loam. Sea- 
on son—wet. Planted—May 23. Days to blooming— 
- RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
) Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
. Color -------------------- 18 
Sise .-------------------- 14 
———: Form eeecsoceocoaseeceses 5 
Sabstance cut ..-..-.-...- 9 
Spike: 
Length ------------------ 4 
Grace ~------------------ 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 
- ” open... 5 
NN a een 3 
| Foliage ---------------------- 4 
ood, Vigor Diieh deta shin a doa mah enemas ede 5 
Disease resistance ------------ 5 
. wens ...--.--..-.--- 3 
ideal Unusual quality : 
j Branching, number of 
n is “ 
EEN SPE 
rked, — 
a 86.0 
the Rating _-.-86 
pver, 
nted, 
. Octoroon (Childs).* Light salmon red, partly 
ODna- 
‘Opa: overlaid with carmine, blending to lemon bases 
tten, on lower petals and throat stippled and penciled 
d in brilliant red. Form—wide triangular. Soil— 
clay loam. Season—average. Planted—April 30. 
sur- Days to blooming—104. 
well. RATING 
e of VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
anda Color a siaieiaha ka tog aoasaaeecea eee 17 
] gar civics nd ana ee evterslos 8 & 
tre ES 5 5 
ueseance cut ............ 5.5 5.5 
auch tote: ‘ 
: SII Tiiiss ai bet incdlsseheniasen donee ahs 3 3 
eing ee ae 4 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
= ™ open.. 3 3 
SS 5 5 
RE or ccceccinn Gwen minis 5 5 
SE eee eeereeeeeeen 5 5 
Disease resistance .__________- 5 5 
Productiveness -._.________--- 2 2 
Unusual quality : 
Branching --_--.--.-- 1 
Totals ---.- 73.5 72.5 
Ratings --_74 73 


Old Glory (Kunderd).t Cream white, bases of 
lower petals cream yellow; whole bloom in and 
cutside heavily striped and splashed dark scarlet 
shading to blackish cardinal red; medial lines of 
lower petals nearly black to the throat which is 
starred and shaded maroon; pistil light mahogany 
red; anthers dark mahogany red. Form—wide 

. Soil—“black gumbo” loam. Season— 
dry. Planted—March 17. Days to blooming—119. 








RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Esk ta 0 
| aii: 13 
—_ a 5 
ubstance cut ___.________ 7.5 
Spike: 
eee eae 2.5 
— Sagi 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms _-__--- 5 
ene “ open_-_ 4 
F NINN. ~ scenticdatacbeeeapisuian 
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Gladiolus Field Notes 


Rating Values from Various Standpoints as Obtained 
by a New Percentage Scale 
BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 


(Continued from October issue) 


Unusual quality: 


WE Shee esa cu cas. 4 
86.0 
Rating --__86 


Ophir (Christy). Deep cream to creamy yel- 
low with rosy crimson blotch, the center of which 
is rosy purple. Form—wide open, loosely ar- 
ranged. Soil—clay loam. Season—average. 
Planted—April 29. Days to blooming—69. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
Ee ee Se ee 17 16 
ESS eR: 13.5 13.5 
EEA ee 4 4 
Substance cut -.-.-.-...-. 5.5 5.5 

Spike: 

I ete a oo ans a 2.5 2.5 
ES eee 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
= open__ 5 5 
Placement ~........... 5 

a ee 5 5 

WHEE. Situntagekidadocncancme 4 4 

Disease resistance --_---______ 5 5 

Pee os. -.......... 2.5 2.5 

Unusual quality: 

Branching, earliness _ 2 

BEN adSkedsicienoe 1 
.. 81.0 79.0 
Ratings ---_81 79 


Orange Brilliant (National Bulb Farms). This 
was reported in THE FLOWER GROWER, December, 
1922. It has since been proved not the correct 
name and not knowing its true name no further 
report will be made. 


Orange Glory (Kunderd). Orange vermilion 
blending lighter to throat, lower petals blotched 
orange scarlet with white centers; orange scarlet 
deep in throat. Form—wide diamond, ruffled. 
Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 23. 
Days to blooming—79. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
EE Ee Se 20 20 
Sa eee 14 14.5 
ee 5 5 
Substance cut --_--_--_--- 9 9 

Spike: 

TS ae, aT 3.5 4 

RE een 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 5 5 

ss vid open_-_ 5 5 

Placement .........-.- 4 5 

renee 4 4 

ae _ 5 5 

Disease resistance -_-_-_-----_-- 5 5 

Productiveness -...-__--_--_-- 4 4 

Unusual quality: 

ee, Ge ous u. 3 3 
THO: coca 91.5 93.5 
Ratings --_92 94 
Orchid (Woodruff). Pure white, blotched 


brilliant red which is margined cream. Form— 
wide round. Soil—clay loam. Season—average. 
Planted—May 2. Days to blooming—75. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
DEE. Atwdvand chee nekemeee 0 
ee 12 







ES 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ----- { 


open__ 5 
ne 4 
EL ee en 4 
0 RE Se eee 5 
Disease resistance --_--__-_--- 5 
Productiveness -.....-._-..... 2 
Unusual quality: 
Color, substance, num- 
WP GO gicdessnns 
Total ______88.0 
Rating -_-_-__88 


Orient (Christy). Pale pink with cream un- 
derlay, blending darker, with a light yellow 
throat; petals penciled and feathered with pink 
of varying tones. Form—wide Lily, tips reflexing. 


Soil—clay loam. Season—average. Planted— 
Miy 2. Days to blooming—93. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Sere ee! 
a ee 14 
eS aa 
SS. ee 8.5 
Spike: 
SE 3.5 
es ion eae eek, 3 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 
“ “ open_-_ 4 
Placement --- cpa 
RE, Sa bon scene nico owes 4 
aa 5 
Disease resistance -_________--. 5 
Preeeeteenaes ............... 5 
Unusual quality: 
Color, branching ----- 3 


Total ...._-.89.0 
Rating ---__89 


Oriental Beauty (Metzner). Color (Ridgway). 
Deep Peach Red flaked with Dahlia Purple; bases 
of lower petals Buff Yellow with feather blotch 
of Scarlet Red; pistil Geranium Pink; anthers 


Peach Red edged Scarlet Red. Form—wide 
Amarryllis. Soil—gravelly loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—June 18. Days to blooming—83. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ee ee 20 7 
I iki dilate. dance omeea ara 13 13 
ee 5 
Substance cut ............19 10 

Spike: 

IIIS Gaheank: sadness aes enecarae te 4.5 4.5 
SN scitntaist aces aiiaheietaiienidadoa ain 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 3 3 
” . open__ 5 5 
Pines x nccccccecn 4.5 4 

EE TSE kere” meee 5 3.5 

ae 4 4 

Disease resistance --_------_--- 4.5 4.5 

PID ccc encnenca 3 2 


Unusual quality: 
Color, substance, num- 
ber of blooms open - 5 


DE hastccénacscs 2 
Totals _.--- 91.5 82.5 
Ratings --.92 88 


Oriole (Austin). Creamy buff overlaid with 
splashes of rose pink, inside and out, lower petals 
deep cream toward bases, blotched carmine crim- 
son. Form—wide triangular. Soil—clay loam. 
Season—average. Planted—May 18. Days to 
blooming—68. 

RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ds cacy oo ceded egies 20 
ee ee 7.5 
IN aca ctiais te dacs cic cla acbslacsielian 5 
Substance cut --.--.------ 6 

Spike 
NN sie ccc aaa RRO 2 
ee 3 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 5 
“ “ open_- 5 
ee 

TTT ee | 

0 ae 3 

Disease resistance --_--_--_--- 5 

a 1 


Unusual quality 


Rating ---.-72 
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Orion (Metzner). Color (Ridgway). Scarlet 
overlaid with Scarlet Red and blended Spectrum 
Red; bases of lower petals Pale Shrimp Pink 
heavily blotched and stippled Velvety Carmine 
with center line of Ox-blood Red; pistil Deep Be- 
gonia Rose; anthers Prune Purple. Form—wide 
spreading. Soil—gravelly loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—June 18. Days to blooming—55. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 





Flower : Exhib’n Com’] Landscape 
0 ere 20 20 
IN ais sce ta icc esnncr Sed 12 12.5 12.5 
0 ee ae 5 5 5 
Substance on plant ___ 6 
Substance cut -__-__-_- 8 8 

Spike: 

Saas 4 4 5 

ieee 5 5 5 
Florescence: 

Number blooms -- 3.5 4 4 

= “open 4 5 5 

Placement —____-__- 3 5 5 

“eee 3 3 

ES ne 5 5 

Disease resistance -___-__- 5 5 5 

Productiveness -_________ 3 3 3 

Unusual quality: 

a baal iene RCM 

Barliness -.......- 4 

Color, earliness -- 5 
Totals -__845 88 5 885 
Ratings  _85 89 89 


Pacha (Lemoine). Often mistaken for Golden 
West. Nasturtium orange; lower petals blotched 
canary yellow, stippled and spotted orange scar- 
let. Form—wide triangular. Soil—clay loam. 
Season—dry. Planted—May 5. Days to bloom- 
ing—89. Season—wet. Planted—May 23. Days 
to blooming—69. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 





Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
RD gcse a a ok ee 0 
Ee eee 12 
BS ena eo Re dnsaleaigees 5 
Substance cut ____________ 10 

Spike 
0 ES eee 25 
Eee eae nae 3 
Florescence : 

Number blooms __-__-_- 2 
= ~ open__ 3 
pusement ........... 3 

See eee 3 

SE eee eee 3 

Disease resistance ____________ 5 

Productiveness  -_______ saeece eae 

Unusual quality: 

ee See Spee 
J re 755 
Rating -___76 


Panama (Banning). Medium light rose pink; 
sometimes feathered deeper on edges and tips 
and in throat; lower petals blotched carmine rose, 
and striped and stippled deep rose to throat; 
throat with circle of carmine. Form—wide spread- 
ing triangular. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—May 22. Days to blooming—88 to 90. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
NS St 20 20 
a IE eel Nene AE: 14 14 
| Seer 5 5 
Substance cut ___________ 10 10 

Spike: 

NN oth pe eh 4 4 

Grace --... a aes aa aes 4 5 
Florescence: 

Number blooms --_-_-_-_- 4 4 

r - open__ 4 5 

Placement —- ._...-__-_- 4 5 

EES en 4 4 

See ee 5 5 

Disease resistance __ Soe 5 

Productiveness -._..__________ 5 5 

Unusual quality: 

Color, substance _____ 3. 3 
Tete ..... 910 94.0 
Ratings --__91 94 


Papilio Rose (Groff; named and introduced by 
Cowee). Pale rosy lilac shaded rosy mauve; 
bases of lower petals blotched rosy mauve on 
light yellow. Form—wide spreading. Soil—light 
loam. Season—average. Planted—May 1. Days 
to blooming—95. 

RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
Color eta a2 cece 
Sees: 

ET eee ae ee Ae 5 
Substance cut ............ 7.5 

Spike: 

ne a ape enee ermine 3.5 
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MR ite as oat ae 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 3 

= ii open__ 3 

wieiient .........=. 5 

PUNE pe Benen ees eak 4 

0 SS eee 4 

Disease resistance --_--_--_--- 5 

Productiveneces -.............. 3 
Unusual quality: 

a 3 

845 
Rating ----85 


Papillon (Roos). Light blue; throat blotched 
dark blue with a central line of yellow. Form— 
wide open. Soil—light loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—May 2. Days to blooming—97. Season— 
very dry. Planted—May 31. Days to blooming— 





Tt. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ae ee 20 
NN ee cca es ans kmiek ee 14.5 15 
DNS Aig tatork ta clasts ata separates 5 5 
Substance cut _-_--------- 10 10 
Spike 
OS eee eer 4 4 
EE eset cea ces 4 45 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
wi = open__ 5 5 
Pinot  .24......-.. 4 5 
I, oo ein nn ne 4 4 
SE A eee 5 
Disease resistance --_--_--_--- 5 5 
Productiveness ----_--_--.--- 35 35 
Unusual quality: 
Color, substance ----- 3 3 
Totals ....- 92.0 940 
Ratings _.92 94 


Paragon (Kelway).+ Bluish white; lower petals 
blending to cream bases splashed pale purple, 
with long central feather of deep purple to throat ; 
pistil cream white; anthers white edged violet 
blue. Form—wide triangular. Soil—light loam. 
Season—very dry. Planted—May 20. Days to 
blooming—68. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 





Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
BN. fo 8i ae womens 10 
0 NER See Reever eer pene eae 4 
eee Wt acs 
Substance cut ---_-- fue) ee 

Spike: 
taegth ......--- 25 
0 EE Ee eee eee ee 2 
Florescence: 

Number blooms ------ 2 
ig “ open__ 2 
Le 2 

I a he ict ees al 4 

ee eames 2 

Disease resistance --_--------- 5 

Proguctivenes ...........-. _4 

Daneel quamy ............-- 0 

Total _.-.--54.5 
Rating ----55 


Paris (Hoegt; introduced by Decorah Gladiolus 
Gardens). Light salmony pink, broadly penciled 
reddish purple in the throat. Form—wide tri- 
angular. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. Planted— 





May 1. Days to blooming—92. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
RN oid a Cae mano 18 
eee ne 125 
EN i ght Si conical cote a 5 
Substance cut --.--------- 5 
Spike: 
Length ....- Bote tae a ee 
| ea 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 
- = open__ 4 
a, a 4 
RNS oe rie agen masa ae 
ad anos 3 
Disease resistance --------- ee 
Productiveness --_---- ee 
Unusual quality ..........-- <i 
Tete) .....: 75.5 
Rating ----76 
Parure (Brunelet). Satiny rose pink, medial 


lines white; and edges penciled carmine. Form— 
wide open. Soil—clay loam. Season—very dry. 
Planted—May 21. Days to blooming—93. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Exhibition Commercial 
2 20 


Flower: 
Color 





SCeoescmcasceaneeeena a 14 
UNE distaste ad ws 5 
Substance cut ____- Jee 9 
Spike: $ 
a ee eee . 
| ee a 5 4 
Florescence : 5 
Number blooms _- 4 
- open__ 4 45 
Pincement .......- ae 5 
eS ee ee 4 5 
.) ae ee 5 4 
Disease resistance ~___-______ _5 5 
Productiveness --_--_--_______ 3 5 
Unusual quality: 3 
ee 
ee 3 
Totals -88.5 onal 
Ratings ___89 Ps 








Parure (Souchet-Vilmorin). Rosy violet ble 
ing to a canary yellow throat which is slighty 
marked rosy carmine. Form—wide open Ro 
round. Soil—light loam. Season—yery ro 
Planted—May 18. Days to blooming—go. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition : 
BG xc ccncdauanwecemmmetee 20 Commercial 
Ee ee | 145 
| a eee See 5 
Substance cut -__--- relegation oe 10 

Spike: 

RMR on<-=. re ee 35 
ee ea meaee a 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms --_-- 5 5 
= open__ 5 5 
oo er 3 5 

eS ae 3 

| SS ee eee 5 5 

Disease resistance -------- 5 5 

Preqgucuwenems .........-..... 3 3 


Unusual quality: 
Color, form, substance. 4 


Color, substance ------ 3 
Teas «~~. 89.0 910 

Ratings ---89 91 
Pastella (Kunderd). Blended soft blush o 


white; throat cream and pink blended. Form 
wide open, ruffled. Soil—clay loam. Season 


very dry. Planted—May 29. Days to blooming— 
89. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Color - ince 20 
a noe 145 
Porm -....- 5 5 
Substance cut __10 10 
Spike: 
es eee oe 3 
NN iit de as sc cast ction 4 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
Bs - open_. 5 5 
Tiseement ........... 5 
ee erececlane ie 4 
ss 4 4 
Disease resistance ---_-------- 5 5 
gn ee 35 3 


Unusual quality: 
Color, form, substance_ 3 


Color, substance ------ 2 
Totals -....89.5 90.5 
Ratings --_90 91 
Patrie (Fottler, Fiske & Rawson Co.). Dee 


rose suffused with violet, blending to straw yet 
low in centers; upper petals with white medial 


lines. Form—wide Lily. Soil—fibrous loam 
Season—very dry. Planted—May 31. Days t 
blooming—84. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT | 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
C@ler ... ost 
Size ~.... a pay 14 
RN ee ee ee ae 5 
Substance cut demo alae 
Spike: 
eae es 
LE a eee 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 
a i open 5 
Pissement ........... 3 
a ee ee 4 
0 he e a 
Disease resistance - 5 
Productiveness 3 
Unusual quality: 
Color - 2 
yi | 84.0 
Rating ---.-84 


(Continued in December issue) 
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Growing the Gladiolus from Bulblets 


BY MRS. GEORGE S. BIRCH, (N. J.) 


HAT a gorgeous sight!” ex- 

WW) ciaimes one of our visitors 
as I handed her a flaming red 

ike of Dr. F’. E. Bennett last Sep- 
nt per. “I did not know one could 
ind such magnificent flowers.” When 
| told her that I had grown it in my 
rden and from a tiny bulblet planted 
4 April she was all eagerness to learn 
On leaving she said, “I must 
surely try that in my garden next 

a iave you too seen some of the fine 
new varieties of the ever beautiful 
Gladiolus and wishing to grow them 
yourself inquired the price only to find 
that bulbs would cost $5.00, $10.00, 

0.00 or even more for a single large 
bulb and you had to curb your en- 
thusiasm and wait. Perhaps you did 
not know that it is possible to secure 
the very newest and best varieties, in 
the small sized bulbs and bulblets, 
within a few years of their introduc- 
tion, at a cost very little if any greater 
than that of large bulbs of less desir- 
able varieties. Or perhaps you did 
not know that even the very small 
bulbs of a good many varieties will 
bloom the first season, and bulblets as 
well, especially when sprouted before 
planting and given the best of care 
during the growing season. 

Gladiolus bulbs are graded No. 1, 
No. 2, etc., down to No. 6, according 
to the size (diameter) of the bulb. 
No. 1 bulbs are 1144” and up, No. 6 
bulbs are 1%” and less. Generally 
speaking, the large bulbs are new bulbs 
obtained from the outgrowth of the 
eyes of bulbs planted, while the smaller 
bulbs are the outgrowth from bulb- 
lets planted, though it is not impos- 


. sible to secure large bulbs from bulb- 


lets when they are sprouted before 
planting. Bulbs from bulblets are 
spoken of as young bulbs and the 
age of the bulb is determined by the 
number of years it is from the bulblet 
stage. The younger the bulb is the 
more vigor it has and from the stand- 
point of increase of bulblets a No. 5 
or No. 6 bulb is more valuable than 
a No. 1 bulb, (unless of course the 
No.1 bulb is from a bulblet). If one 
desires large exhibition spikes the 


first year the large bulbs are more 
desirable. 


Bulblets are formed at the base of 
the growing bulb, and unlike seed, 
come true to the mother bulb. Bulb- 
lets are much cheaper than even No. 6 
bulbs and of varieties that germinate 
Well are a very good investment. 
Each bulblet is encased in a hard 
shell and germinates slowly and so 
requires more moisture than the bulb. 
If the rains are few and light, the 
little bulblet may lie undeveloped all 
through the Summer, or perhaps start 
80 late that the new bulb will never 

formed. Because of the uncer- 


has received more or less unfavorable 
criticism. However, knowing its 
natural habits and seeing that germi- 
nation is assured before planting, the 
bulblet becomes a most valuable asset 
in Gladiolus culture. There are sev- 
eral methods of sprouting before 
planting, some of which require an 
investment in equipment. We have 
found that just an ordinary strong, 
wooden box about eight or ten inches 
deep with its length and breadth in 
proportion to the number of bulblets 
to be sprouted, nearly filled with moist 
sand, is a most satisfactory sprouting 
medium. All the bulblets do not need 
to be sprouted at once. We begin 
sprouting bulblets early in April and 
continue on up to the end of May. 


‘ process. is as follows: The 
hard shell of the bulblet is first 
cracked and often a small portion of 
it removed to allow moisture to get di- 
rectly to the bulblet. Each variety 
is placed by itself in warm water and 
soaked twenty-four hours, then laid 
on a rectangular piece of cheesecloth, 
leaving plenty of cloth along each edge 
to fold over the layer of bulblets to 
prevent any from falling out. The 
cloth is then rolled and when ready to 
bury in the sand box is not unlike a 
jelly roll in construction; the layer of 
bulblets corresponding to the filling of 
the jelly roll. Some people use sugar 
or salt bags, but I have found that it 
is easier to examine and remove the 
bulblets as they sprout to have the 
pack in the form of a roll. I always 
label each roll within and without 
using a typewritten slip for the inside 
and a tag wired to the outside. 

The bulblets having been thoroughly 
soaked are in a state where germina- 
tion can take place quickly. The sand 
is kept moist but not too wet. After 
three or four days each roll is opened 
and the sprouted bulblets removed 
with tweezers and planted in the gar- 
den. The unsprouted bulblets are re- 
rolled and placed in the sand box. 
Every few days the rolls are examined, 
the sprouted bulblets removed and the 
remainder again buried in the sand 
box. When the greater part are 
sprouted the few that are left are 
planted and most of them grow. 

Getting the bulblet to germinate is 
half the battle, nevertheless the grow- 
ing is very important. At the same 
time or shortly before the bulblets 
are being sprouted the garden needs 
to be thoroughly worked, plowed if 
possible and harrowed so that the soil 
is in a finely divided state. The gar- 
den plot that cannot be conveniently 
plowed should be spaded to a depth 
of about six inches. As the bulblets 
sprout they are planted in rows about 
two inches deep but not covered with 
more than one-half inch of soil at 
this time. The newest and highest 
priced varieties are placed one by one 
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about two inches apart in the row, the 
cheaper ones drilled in by hand much 
as garden peas are planted. As they 
grow the dirt is worked toward the 
row so that by Midsummer the grow- 
ing bulbs are one and one-half to two 
inches from the surface. Where a 
horse is available for cultivation the 
rows may be from two to three feet 
apart; if weeding is to be done by hand 
the rows may be closer. Where sev- 
eral varieties are being sprouted at 
once it is well to estimate the amount 
of space needed for each kind so that 
when planted all bulblets of each va- 
riety will be planted together. Where 
soil is heavy and inclined to bake a 
layer of sand helps. Here at Vineland 
with our sandy south Jersey soil we 
do not find the applying of sand neces- 
sary to obtain the best results. 

After the green shoots appear above 
the surface the care of the bulblet is 
not different from that of any other 
young tender plant. There should be 
plenty of moisture, weeds destroyed, 
the surface should be kept broken, 
etc., but care should be taken in cul- 
tivating not to bury the young blades. 
It is surprising how quickly the tiny 
grass-like blades grow and before 
many weeks the rows of bulblets look 
very much like the rows of growing 
bulbs. By the last of August many 
varieties will start to bloom from bulb- 
lets planted in April. From then on 
until frost the bulblet rows will prove 
a continual source of pleasure. 


It seems almost unbelievable that 
a tiny bulblet planted in the Spring 
will by Fall make a good-sized bulb, 
many bulblets, and produce a bloom 
spike as well, yet this has been our 
experience many times. Perhaps the 
busy florist finds the planting of bulbs 
the quickest and easiest method for 
his ends, but I believe that the gar- 
den lover will find experimenting with 
bulblets both practical and fascinating. 





Glads in Alabama 


HAT I don’t know about Gladioli 

would make a very large volume. 
What I do know can be told in a few 
lines. 

About fifteen years ago I received 
in exchange for other plants some 
Michigan-grown bulbs. I planted 
them according to directions and had 
some fine flowers. In the Fall I dug 
and stored them according to direc- 
tions and when Spring came I had a 
lot of dried-out bulbs that would not 
even sprout. 

The next year a lady moved into 
the settlement from about sixty miles 
south of us. She presented me with 
two small corms and when I asked how 
she kept them over Winter she said, 
“Oh, they’re hardy, just leave them 
in the ground.” I did and they have 
lived all these years, but one, a beau- 
tiful soft rose-red, has never multi- 
plied. The flower is small (as com- 
pared to the other) does not open so 
wide, and stalk is over five feet in 
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height. The other is of the large 
flowered variety—wide open flowers 
of a lovely medium pink. It has mul- 
tiplied, but not rapidly. Two years 
ago I bought thirty small, blooming- 
size bulbs from a Washington nursery. 
Only two or three bloomed, owing to 
extremely dry weather. These were 
mixed, but the ones that bloomed were 
Halley. Last Summer it was the same 
again from drouth, only one dark red, 
which I did not recognize, bloomed. 
In late Fall, when it rained these bulbs 
sent up sprouts an inch or two high 
before frost. Today (April 1st) I 
examined the bed and found the corms 
mush rotten. 

At the same time I planted the 
above I planted fifty bulbs sent me by 
a friend living in New York. She 
wrote, “They are small, but a lovely 
shade of pink, and multiply very rap- 
idly.” Only a few of them bloomed 
for me, but they are lovely, an apple- 
blossom pink, I’d call them. 

So if my few Glads really live 
through this Winter they will be ap- 
prodching hardiness. The later 
planted ones are not quite as deep in 
the ground as those I’ve had for so 
many years. So far there has been 
no extra cover on them during Winter, 
but I’ve promised myself that another 
year there will go a good blanket of 
litter on them to be gradually removed 
in the Spring. My home being in 
Northern Alabama I imagine I am 
about on the dividing line between 
tender and hardy plants of many 
kinds. 

SALLIE P. WEST, (Ala.) 





Variation in Glads? 


It has been said that Gladioli re- 
main true to color and name. Surely 
then the season of 1926 is contrary, 
for our 1925 Glads came mostly pink, 
many orange, two or three white, a 
few red, a few yellow, while this year’s 
bloom from some bulbs are maroon 
and every shade of red, including a 
few of pink, as many white, a few 
orange, a few of yellow. Now the 
original names of bulbs are ignored 
in planting so I cannot determine how 
greatly they have disgraced their 
names, but for beauty of flower they 
have greatly surpassed 1925, and so 
we wonder if the naming feature is a 
fake? 

Should mention perhaps that a part 
of original purchase of bulbs were 
from collections and were unnamed. 


BENJAMIN WATKINS, (Ohio) 


Editor’s Note:— 


Another case doubtless where judg- 
ment of what a collection consists of 
is formed at one particular definite 
date, and not as a result of a full sea- 
son’s observation. I have had some- 
thing to say along this line at various 
times and will say again that those 
who grow Gladioli in collections ought 
not to form an opinion of what the 
collection consists of from their ob- 
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servation of the bloom on any partic- 
ular date. An exact statement can 
only be made by keeping records of 
those which actually bloom, and few 
people do this, and mental records are 
certainly unreliable. 


It is, as has been pointed out many 
times, altogether unfair for any per- 
son growing Gladioli as a mixture to 
make statements that they change 
color and do not come true to name. 
This would certainly apply to what 
Brother Watkins has said above. If 
he is getting greater beauty than ever, 
I guess there is no complaint, but I 
don’t think he is justified in suggest- 
ing that naming may be a fake. Too 
many people are inclined to make 
snap judgments, and to offer criticism 
based on insufficient observation. 





Gladiolus Corm Rot 


Dr. L. M. Massey, Cornell Univer- 
sity, sends me a reprint from Phyto- 
pathology of August, 1926, entitled 
“Fusarium Rot of Gladiolus Corms,” 
which he has prepared as a result of 
his studies of this subject. Dr. Massey 
did not inform me whether the 
pamphlet is generally available, but 
those who are interested can apply to 
Dr. Massey for further information. 


The pamphlet contains several il- 
lustrations and several pages of de- 
scriptive matter with citations of liter- 
ature on the subject. With the pass- 
ing of time, Gladiolus corm diseases 
will become a more and more impor- 
tant factor in the commercial produc- 
tion of this particular flower, and it 
is well that those who are interested 
in the subject, in a business way, 
should accumulate a file of literature 
on this subject. 





Determining Mushrooms 


Dy dregs to the popular belief, 
there is no test that discriminates 
between edible and poisonous Mush- 
rooms. I have tried every test, and 
the Death Angel (Amanita phalloides) 
passes all with flying colors. The 
onion test, silver coin test, peeling 
test, insect eating test, odors, location 
test, and all others are worse than use- 
less, since they do not exclude the 
poisonous ones. 

The only thing that can be done is 
to study and learn the families, genera 
and species of Mushrooms, and then 
you will know the history of their 
poisonous or edible content. One can 
experiment without fatal results, and 
there is no Mushroom accredited with 
being poisonous that I have not eaten. 
True, the quantity was very minute, 
and it took no more than a piece of 
Amanita phalloides the size of a Sweet 
Pea seed to give me a peculiar jag. 
Experimentation along this line will 
pick out the poisonous kinds, without 
endangering life. The dose can be 
enlarged if no evil effects are experi- 
enced, until one eats a whole cap, 
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when he will personally know 
be dead either. Of the deadly = 
poisonous kinds, one must D sed 
afresh each year for the condition’ 
the system reacts variously in dif 
ent years. Ordinarily, I can get». 
with the Deceiving Clitocybe CH 
ludens), but some years it vindies 
its common name “Old Stoma¢ 
and will not let one rest until] 5 its 
emetic and physic action it has evacy. 
ated the stomach. 


Unfortunately, the two best Mush. 
room books are out of print and the 
demand is so scant that new edition, 
will probably never be printed, 
your eyes open in the Second-hand 
book stores and you may be rewa 
by finding one or both of them, I 
have them before me, and the best 
one for the amateur is “The Mug 
room, Edible and Otherwise” by MB 
Hard, of Kirkwood, Mo., who died, 
few years ago. It was distributed by 
the Ohio Library Co., at Coly 
Ohio, and a couple of years ago, his 
widow was trying unsuccessfully fp 
sell the plates. The other is “Op 
Thousand American Fungi” 
Charles MclIlvaine, published by th 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., of Indianapolis 
Ind., who say that there is not enough 
demand to warrant their publishing 
a new edition. This is the most eon. 
plete American book on the subject 
and the one for the scientist. 

Another very good one, also out of 
print, and the author deceased, is 
“Mushrooms, Edible and Poisonous’ 
by Geo. F. Atkinson, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, my old Mycology Professor, 
It was published by Andrus & Church 
of Ithaca, N.Y. 


Volume X of Doubleday-Page Com. 
pany’s Nature Library, entitled “The 
Mushroom Book” by Nina L. Marshall, 
is a very good text, and fine for a be 
ginner, but does not consider a very 
large number of species. Perhaps the 
best small book and the most up-to 
date is entitled “Mushrooms” by W. 
B. McDougall, of the University of 
Illinois, and published 1926 by Hough 
ton Mifflin Company of Boston. Th 
amateur can get hold of the subject 
in that book. The National Ge 
graphic Society four years ago hada 
very excellent article, well illustrated, 
on Mushrooms. Farmers Bulletin 1%, 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
March 1917, is entitled “Some Com 
mon Edible and Poisonous Mush 
rooms” by Flora W. Patterson an( 
Vera K. Charles. This might be hai 
free in fair quantities by groups d 
interested people who would apply #0 
their congressman, and, if I remember 
correctly, it may be had for a nick 
from the Government Printing Office 
in Washington, D.C. 

In working with Mushrooms, it # 
best to proceed slowly, enlarging one’ 
esculent range as he learns beyond# 
peradventure of a doubt that the kin 
he has found is edible. ’Tis better 
be among the quick than the dead. 

Huron H. Situ, (Wis.) 
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A Pair of Unusual Owls 


BY MRS. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL, (Texas) 


up at me from the darkness of 
a barrel one evening, were the 
cause of the “screamest” scare I ever 


in my life. 
oe exceedingly fond of pretty 


Tw huge pair of Owls that stared 


eral inquiry failed to establish a name 
for this certain kind of Owl, and we 
were afraid to liberate the pair as 
they had a nest in the barrel and it 
was so near the chicken yard, still we 
were all sorry when they refused to 





A pair of Owls, with thirty-eight inch spread of 
wings, found nesting in an elevated, empty barrel 


Birds, of song Birds and dainty little 
feathered mites that seem to draw on 
one’s chivalry and protective spirit. 
yet I surely draw the line at Buzzards, 
Hawks and big-eyed Owls. Aren’t you 
with me there? 

I was walking late one evening in 
the barnyard when I noticed a low 
commotion coming from an unused 
water barrel on a high platform 
nearby. I glanced all around to see 
there was no one to see me climb the 
ladder then ventured up to take a 
peep inside the barrel. 

As I gazed down into the darkness 
four big eyes stared into mine, while 
a soft purring noise accompanied the 
stare. I came near falling from the 
platform, so great was my surprise 
and fright. There was enough 
strength left, however, to allow of the 
proverbial warwhoop attributed to all 
womankind when frightened and this 
brought help at once. 

The men made investigation and 
brought forth two huge Owls that 
stared at us with the greatest aston- 
ishment and terror. They were thirty- 
eight inches in spread of wing; had 
pale-grey backs and wings; with clear 
soft white on face and breast. They 
were docile enough, but neither ate 
nor drank and died on the third day 
of captivity. 

The Owls walked almost upright 
and had a look almost human—so sage 
and inquiring and even of fear. Gen- 





eat and so we let them out. They 
flew away a short distance and next 
morning they were both dead close by. 


I have always considered the Owl 
a very hearty and sturdy Bird, and 
this was such a short captivity with 
food and water plenty by them. Their 
death was a surprise and a grievous 
disappointment. 











Great starry eyes, almost human, gaze 
at you from a flat, white-feathered, round 
face—such an innocent, questioning look. 


Does anyone know the name of this 
certain Owl? Mr. Cooper has always 
done much to diversify knowledge of 
Birds and their peculiarities, and I 
always turn to the Bird department 
quickly when opening the dear 
FLOWER GROWER, to find what new 
thing is unfolded for us. 
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The Missouri Kingbird 


iy REPLY to the questions in Sep- 
tember FLOWER GROWER, by the 
Missourian interested in Kingbirds: 

I have found the paradise of King- 
birds in Missouri. 


On a wooded farm, that has few, if 
any, orchard trees, stands a white 
Mulberry tree, (are they unusual?) 
nearly a century old. It bears all 
through the Summer. The Kingbird’s 
nest is not well concealed in the Oak 
tree near. The berries of this tree 
supply their food aside from insects. 
Have studied them in this locality 
many seasons and never heard one 
sing, though some authorities have. 
They are sometimes called Bee Martin. 

The Farmers’ Bulletin, 513, issued 
by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, says 85 per cent of their food 
is insects. Examination of 634 stom- 
achs showed 61 Bees in 22,—51 of 
these were useless drones. On the 
other hand, it devours Robber Flies 
which catch and destroy Honeybees. 
The Kingbird deserves full protection. 
Ways to attract Kingbirds, and all 
questions answered in my “true to 
nature” story below. 


KINGBIRD, BEE MARTIN 
(TYRANNUS TYRANNUS) 


“Three cheers for the king of the air 
He chased a big Hawk, would you dare? 
He rules with ease 
Above the high trees, 
And frightens all Bees with his stare.” 
Kingbird was more provoked than 
he cared to admit, this morning. “I 
am true king of the birds in this lo- 
cality and I don’t want to remind you 
again,” said Kingbird to early Robin. 
“T don’t care to get up a minute before 
sunrise.” 


A King is supposed to sleep as long 
as he likes. My, how different he is 
since he built his nest in the old Oak. 
When he first arrived from the South- 
land he was almost timid. But every- 
one is the Kingbird’s friend. I heard 
the little pet Lamb only yesterday tell 
Kingbird to take all the fine white wool 
he cared to use from his coat to line 
his nest. And Snip, the spotted Pony, 
offered the long hair of his mane and 
tail. How glad Mr. and Mrs. King- 
bird were to get the horsehair and 
fine wool. They had just placed twigs, 
roots, and moss on the branch of a 
tree. “How fine the horsehair weaves,” 
said Mrs. Kingbird. Then she placed 
the soft wool inside for a lining. Very 
soon five creamy-white eggs, spotted 
with brown, were resting on the warm 
wool. I have never seen Kingbird so 
busy, catching Grasshoppers, Robber 
Flies, and a few useless drone Bees. 
You know Kingbird by his stylish, 
gray coat and light breast, and broad 
band of white on his tail. There he 
sits on the highest branch watching 
for insects of the air. He never has 
time to sing a note or really cannot 
sing, but utters a harsh cry,—tshenp 
—tshenp, as he darts after the in- 
sects, snapping his strong bill as he 
flies overhead, and you feel glad you 
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are so big and tall. See Mr. Kingbird 
with a Beetle. He snaps and tosses 
him in the air, catching hold of the 
other side, then hammering him to 
pieces on something hard. 

His little mate says she is really 
glad he doesn’t sing for she would 
never have so many good things to 
eat. About that time, Cluck, Cluck, 
the old yellow Hen, said no one could 
think more of Kingbird than she, for 
hadn’t she seen him time after time 
chase the Hawks, Crows and Jays 
away from the farmyard that were 
after her downy baby chicks? 

Only yesterday she had such a 
fright. Glancing up in the blue sky 
she saw an old brown Hawk swooping 
down with an eye on her yellow babies. 
She spread her wings and squawked 
for help as loud as ever she could. All 
at once out darted Kingbird, striking 
from above, until Mr. Hawk was so 
confused, and his head hurt him so 
he never gave those yellow babies an- 
other thought. That night old mother 
Cluck Cluck had a hard time getting 
her babies to sleep. One little yellow 
bill said, “I am so afraid,” and, “I 
am all shivery,” said another. “I can 
just see that old Hawk,” said a third. 
“Never fear, little darlings,” said 
mother Cluck Cluck, “say your prayers 
and you will go straight to sleep. 
Don’t you know the good Kingbird’s 
nest is on a branch just above your 
heads and nothing will harm you when 
he is near?” 

Old mother Cluck Cluck’s babies 
were big chickens and the white Lamb 
almost grown, when Kingbird gath- 
ered all his royal family around him 
in the old Mulberry tree. Such a good 
time they had eating those berries 
whole. 

No one had much to say for they 
were thinking of their long journey 
South to the land of warm sunshine, 
and the home of all good little in- 
sects all through the Winter. 


EFFIE B. WILCOXEN, (Mo.) 





Value of Birds in 1926 


I AM more impressed as to the value 
of Birds than ever after this year’s 
experience. It is now three or four 
years since I have had to spray my 
Currants for the canker-worms, and 
the despised English Sparrow saved 
much of my Pea crop. When the late 
varieties were about one-half set, the 
tops became full of the _ pea-lice 
(aphidae) and just at this time the 
Sparrows came in_ ever-increasing 
numbers and in a week they (the 
Peas) were again growing and fin- 
ished out a fine crop. Some Song and 
Chipping Sparrows helped the for- 
eigners do the job. 

I was rather late in removing the 
Tent Caterpillars from my Apple 
orchards and noticed that holes were 
bored in the nests nearest the woods, 
and in some instances the Caterpillar- 
nests were nearly depopulated; prob- 
ably the work of Cuckoos. 


dHE FLowER GROwER 
All of the smaller Owls ought to be 
protected as they work chiefly on mice 
in the night. The Birds, being quiet 
and asleep, do not attract the Owls’ 
attention as do the rodents that are 
moving about and gnawing, which the 
sensitive-hearing Owl quickly detects. 
Just as we like to go fishing, hunt- 
ing, or berrying where that which we 
desire is plenty; so it is with the 
Birds; a mobile force going where it 
is good feeding, and we reaping the 
benefit. 
Every tiller of the soil works against 


his own interests if he does not pro- 
tect the Birds. 


FREDERIC T. JENCKS, (R. I.) 





“Magnetic” Sense in Pigeons 


A French group has come to the con- 
clusion that Homing Pigeons have what 
they call a “magnetic” sense. The Birds 
use the earth as a sort of compass and 
high power radio or other electrical sta- 
tions in their path frequently give them 
trouble. It is explained that the Pigeon’s 
sense of direction lies in the response of 
their sensitive ear canals to terrestial 
magnetic fields and that with each 
change of direction the Bird feels an elec- 
trical response in its brain.—(Daily 
Paper) 





Humming Birds 


Not far from my front porch grows 
a large Rose bush and I noticed a pair 
of Humming Birds flying around, 
darting here and there. One day as 
I was sitting on the porch one of the 
Humming Birds alighted on my head 
and pulled out a beak full of hair. I 
did not enjoy it as much as he did, 
you may be sure. I suppose it wished 
the hair to build its nest. 

Later in the Fall, after the leaves 
of the Rose bush had fallen, I found 
the wee nest which had sheltered little 
Humming Birds. This year I will try 
to find their nest in the Rose bush or 
among my flowers. 

Mrs. H. McCKEE 
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Perhaps as a woman reader ] 
keep silent on the subject of 
dogs are desirable or not. B 
reading in The Post-Standard of th, 
votion of the dog who perished w; 
young master in a fire at Pemb 
cannot help saying that with Mr. Ale 
I quite agree that some dogs are 
constant than a great many people 

I am a mother of three children 
we own a dog, not of the purebred ; 
but just an “ordinary dog.” But for 
playmate and companion for the chil : 
here on the farm I fail to know of 
more trusty companion. . 

If one of the children isn’t in sight 
and I wish to find the child the Quickest 
way, all I have to do is to call to the 
dog; and when he comes‘he can s00n 
take me to the child, for he always stays 
with the children. 

Dogs are not to be blamed for runpj 
wild, as perhaps some dogs do, no more 
than are some children which are al- 
lowed to do the same thing. Owners of 
dogs are sometimes negligent in train} 
the dog, but I, for one, know that 
people are just as negligent in the train. 
ing of their children. But because somp 
children “run wild,” no sensible 
would say: “Call off the children.” 

Only a short time ago I saw a 
sitting in a beautiful car, holding upo 
her shoulder a tiny brown-haired puppy, 
I said: “Disgusting.” And I meant it, 

She might a great deal better have 
been mothering some motherless chil 
of which there are a plenty, but I didnt 
think the dog should be punished because 
a woman was making a mistake or proy. 
ing how very foolish a woman can be, 

Why do away with the dogs, just be 
cause some people are not wise enough 
to prove that their mentality is that 
above the mentality of a dog or some 
other dumb animal? 

For my part, I say a good dog, o 
most any dog if used right, will prov 
himself a greater friend than the aver. 
age man or woman of today. 

Nearly every person thinks of him 
self first; and very few of us havea 
single friend who would perish with w 
rather than leave us to our fate, even 
in lesser things than a matter of death. 


MILDRED BENNETT, (In Syracuse Post 
Standard) 







































Pine Grosbeak feeding on frozen Viburnum Berries 
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Useful Hints for November 


OR Central New York, this month 
F sees the winding up of gardening 
for the year. Occasionally bulb plant- 
ing is delayed into December but if it 
can possibly be avoided, such a delay 
is most unwise. One never knows 
when snow may come to stay, thus 
stopping such work. But more than 
that bulbs should have time to start 
growth before the ground becomes 
frozen. Even November is late for 
pulbs except some of the Lilies which 
are not delivered until very late. For 
these the ground should be spaded and 
put in readiness for the bulbs, then 
a box can be inverted over the spot to 
prevent the ground from freezing. 


Trees and shrubs that cannot be 
safely disturbed until their leaves have 
fallen should be moved now. Some 
growers advocate moving Roses at 
this time, while others say wait for 
Spring unless you want to lose your 
Roses. But in gardens that take a 
great deal of one’s time to care for, 
any amount of pruning and clearing 
away of old perennial stalks and other 
rubbish generally has to be left for 
November. The Christmas Rose 
bursts into bloom now and a few stray 
Pansies may be found to tell us that 
November may be cold and wintry 
but it is not an altogether flowerless 
month. 


Above all do not forget suet for the 
winter Birds. October or even Sep- 
tember is a much better time to put 
out signs of your winter hospitality. 
But if you neglected to do so early, 
do not delay now. Better late than 
never, although the feathered folk 
may already have visited your gar- 
den and decided it a poor prospect for 
winter quarters. Occasional passers- 
by may yet discover your larder and 
come again. 


Fertilizer should be dug around 
early spring-blooming perennials, tak- 
ing pains not to let it come directly in 
contact with the roots. Weeds can 
still be eradicated and should be, for 
they are taking nourishment needed 
by desired plants and more than that, 
Spring has more than enough work 
of its own to be done. 


_ Gardeners who are housekeepers are 
Inclined to stay indoors too much 
when winter weather comes, so that 
they would be wise to get all of the 
out-of-doors possible during Novem- 





ber. Garden work should supply plenty 
of exercise to keep one warm and the 
bracing air of late Autumn will do 
wonders toward toning up the system 
to endure the rigors of Winter. Less 
housing during the snowy months 
would mean better health for most 
people and it is a pity that the gar- 
den hushes its call for work to be done. 


Sand is excellent for piling around 
the Tea Roses to mound them up for 
the Winter. It affords protection, but 
assures good drainage better than 
either garden dirt or ashes. Teas have 
to be pruned back to three or four eyes 
in the Spring, so that many profes- 
sionals claim that mounding them is 
the best way to protect them for the 
Winter. Excelsior is splendid for cov- 
ering Climbers and other tall vari- 
eties. It does not retain moisture as 
leaves do and allows air to circulate 
freely through it. 


Foxgloves and Canterbury Bells are 
very apt to crown rot during the 
Winter. One amateur says she has 
been able to prevent this by drawing 
the leaves together at the top and 
tying them, so that they shed water. 
One might experiment with a few 
plants and thus prove the value of this 
system for himself. 


In the country all rubbish should be 
burned to destroy insects and diseased 
plants. Unfortunately, this cannot be 
done in the city, so waste material 
must be put out to be carted away by 
the city teams. What is put on the 
compost heap ought to be sprayed 
with formaldehyde. In fact a liberal 
use of this disinfectant on tools, va- 
cant plots of ground, coldframes, etc., 
would be wise. 


House plants need to have the win- 
dows open during the sunny part of 
the day now, so that they can have 
plenty of fresh air. Humans need it 
too. 


So many people get disgusted with 
the Pepper Plant called Jerusalem 
Cherry because its leaves so soon turn 
brown and drop off. This can be pre- 
vented by spraying with water every 
day or two. 


House plants are a lot of care in the 
present day, over-heated houses. One 
or two well-tended thrifty ones are 
better than a lot that require more 
time than can be given to keep them 
in a healthy, growing condition. 
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Editorial Notes 


HE man who wrote but a short 

time ago that modern young people 
take no interest in such wholesome 
things as flowers and gardening should 
revise his ideas on children. What chil- 
dren care for and enjoy depends very 
largely on their parents or the other 
grown-ups belonging to them. The 
picture accompanying Mrs. Capron’s 
story of her tiny Boston garden shows 
two little ones of five and seven years 
who are most enthusiastic flower 
students. Why? Simply because 
Grandmother loves flowers and takes 
pains to tell the grandchildren about 
the things growing in her garden; 
answering questions and teaching the 
names of plants as they are asked for. 
Any normal child will become inter- 
ested in the things that it hears the 
adult members of the family talking 
about. Therefore it behooves the elders 
to look well to their conversation, 
especially in the presence of children. 


¥ 
While on a trip to the Massachusett’s 
coast the closing week of August two 
most beautiful flower pictures were 


seen and the memory of them will be . 


a joy forever. Great masses of a deli- 
cate pinkish lavender flowers were 
noticed in several gardens of South 
Duxbury. It was called in that lo- 
cality Lady-of-the-Lake, but its real 
name is Physostegia or False Dragon- 
head. If it grows well nothing could 
be more attractive for a late Summer 
or early Fall flower. It becomes three 
or four feet high and blooms freely. 
Dreer describes it as pink but the 
term hardly seems correct. The color 
is more of a delicate tint between a 
light pink and a pale lavender and is 
altogether lovely. 

A still more lovely picture possessed 
for a background the soft greyish- 
brown wood color of a shingled house. 
Climbing up one side of this house 
were two or three vines of Clematis 
Paniculata just ready to burst into 
bloom, but the wonderful center of at- 
traction was two vines of Japanese 
Morning Glories which had climbed 
up to the second story windows and 
each morning were covered with enor- 
mous blossoms of lovely sky blue. 
Heavenly Blue they were called and 
are rightly named. We find them 
listed as Ipomoea Rubro Coerulea 
(Heavenly Blue). Those seen had 
proved rather difficult to get started 
but the result more than repaid all 
efforts expended. 


Here is indeed a novel idea. A 
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visitor in middle life who resides in a 
nearby village attended one of the 
Garden Club’s outdoor meetings as a 
guest. It was discovered that she is 
indeed a real garden lover. On New 
Year’s Day she never fails to slip out 
to her garden for a few moments to 
wish all the sleeping treasures under 
the snow a “Happy New Year.” Do 
we hear practical people say, “How 
silly’? Well it might be a good thing 
for the world if practical minds could 
be inoculated with a little leaven of 
sentimentality. There is such a thing 
as being too practical, and running 
the danger of becoming prosaic, be- 
sides losing much of the joy of life. 
Why not the “happy” medium and the 
“balanced viewpoint’’ ? 


A former Utican living now in 


Boston has learned by experience the 
value of snow as a winter protection. 
Last Spring she was amazed when she 
discovered that Delphiniums and other 
hardy perennials had winterkilled. A 
florist whom she consulted asked if 
she had not protected them with some 
covering. Astonished at his question 
she replied “Why no, I never thought 
of doing so for in Central New York 
where I came from they grew wonder- 
fully and never winterkilled although 
the Winters are much more severe 
than they are here.” “True,” said the 
florist “but there they were covered 
with plenty of snow which kept them 
warm all Winter, while here the snow 
comes and goes leaving them exposed 
to all sorts of changes of weather, con- 
sequently they must be protected to 
prevent serious damage.” 





Bread and Daffodils 


BY MARY H. CAPRON 


sell one and buy Daffodils, for 

bread nourisheth the body, but 
Daffodils delight the soul,”—so spake 
an ancient philosopher. 


In this work-a-day world a great 
many of us are apt to overlook the 
sustenance of the soul in our mad rush 
to obtain the very necessary nourish- 
ment for the body. We cannot always 
patronize a florist nor have we always 
the time and strength to go to the 
proper places where we may feast our 
eyes on the beauties of nature. This 
being the case, let us see what we can 
do about having our soul’s groceries 
delivered at our back door. 

For several years we lived in a 
house where the back yard was a long 
stretch of paved brick. As it was a 
rented house one did not feel privi- 
leged to tear up the bricks in order 
to cultivate a garden. Our souls 
would surely have gone on a meager 
diet had it not been for two redeem- 
ing features. The first was at the far 
end of the yard, where a giant Elm 
tree reached up with wide spreading 
branches to the fourth story of the 
house. It surely was a most elevating 
sight. A thing of beauty in the early 
Spring with its fresh quivering green- 
ery—“‘When Elm leaves are big as a 
shilling, plant Kidney Beans if you 
are willing.” And later, when it was 
an impenetrable mass of foliage,— 
“When Elm leaves are big as a penny, 
plant Kidney Beans if you want any.” 
The second delight for the soul was a 
view of a convent yard where the im- 
maculate neatness combined with 


as THOU hast two loaves of bread, 








many decorative plants created a 
pleasing, restful atmosphere. 

When we bought a house of our 
own in the Back Bay district, we were 








Learning about Flowers in Grandmother’s tiny, Boston, backyard garden 





Calcium jy 


agreeably surprised and Overjoyed } 
find that former owners had hy. 
thoughtful enough to leave a po 

of the yard unpaved,—or possih 
had temerity enough to pull up 
bricks. There was a grass plot 
by fifteen with a four foot bonig 
across the far end and down 
sides. As we took possession jp 
middle of the Summer, we had to take 
the garden “as is”—in most res 

a good showing of brilliant Zinn; 
a border of Sweet Alyssum around thy 
grass, and a few perennials, But 
even so, we derived a great deal of 
pleasure from it. We reveled in th 
sunny exposure,—digging up the Dap. 
delions out of the grass,—pottering jp 
the fragrant earth,—planting mop 
perennials and seeds. 

By September there was a 
promise of ‘seedlings that bid fair ty 
embellish the back yard garden the 
next season. 


“Hope springs eternal in the humay 
breast”—but alas,—the next Spring— 
when I returned home from a shopping 
day, and found my better half hag 
undertaken to tidy up the garden, ang 
had dug and raked and burnt up with 
the refuse, all my carefully nurture 
baby roots,—that “hope” died a pre. 
mature death, and delayed our blog 
soms one year. 


Again I seeded, putting in more ap. 
nuals for quick ornamentation. The 
Little Gem Sweet Alyssum around the 
grass, made an early border beautiful 
and fragrant,—resembling a snow. 
drift. Again we had a wealth of 
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niac—tall and dwarf, with Candy- 
oe and Petunias on the outer edge 

the bed. A fine root of Rudbeckia, 

clumps of Columbine and a bunch 

f Marigolds were saved from the 
: age of the garden. The “Glow” 
blossomed most generously and grace- 
fully in the corner by the shed and 
fence. The Aquilegias were the spur- 
less pell-shaped varieties—pink and 
ghite—and they, with the Marigolds, 
brightened up a corner for a long 
time. Sociably edged in on this side 
were groups of Mignonette—Asters— 
Pansies and a few Roses—making a 
reasonably good display for such a 
small garden. 

Wishing to be a little forehanded, 
in the early Spring I planted some 
Cosmos seed in a cigar box in the 
kitchen window. It was a most in- 
teresting experience. The seeds 
sprouted in less than two days. They 
were up over one-half inch in three 
days and were arrested for speeding 
by the glass on top of the box in four 
days. It was fascinating to watch 
them but it was really a waste of time 
to start them early. Those that sur- 
yived the transplanting made no bet- 
ter progress than the bed-sown seed. 
Through this second Summer I again 
made a “perennial” adventure— 
putting Hollyhocks, Foxglove, and Del- 
phiniums along the fence line; flanked 
by Poppies—some more varieties of 
Columbine—a good row of garden 
Pinks and a root of Spearmint. A 
sturdy row of Coreopsis came up at 
the top end of the garden but reserved 
their blossoms for this year. The 
feathery Cosmos filled in the spaces 
next to the shed where they were pro- 
tected from blasting winds. 


Still seeking more fields to conquer, 
with a penitent heart, the “perennial” 
devastator ripped up the bricks along 
the other division fence and made a 
twenty-four inch border, where we 
planted a row of Snapdragon, Sweet 
William and Larkspur. The latter 
perennials greeted us gaily this sea- 
son, as they made good root formation 
last year. 


With the exception of some Gyp- 
sophila and Gaillardia seed which hesi- 
tated to come up, these are all the 
varieties we have experimented with 
up to date. 


The male member of the family, 
having a sort of sneaking regard for 
bodily ‘nourishment, ripped up a few 
more bricks by the fence on the sunny 
side and surreptitiously bought and 
planted four Tomato plants. They 
started very enthusiastically to mount 
up and like the men David tells 
about,—prospered for a time, but, evi- 
dently, like those same men, they were 
doomed to disaster. Our neighbor’s 
yard drain was choked up at every 
heavy rain. The water soaked through 
into our yard and not only frequently 
bathed them but kept them completely 
saturated for days. Whether they re- 
sented this hydropathic treatment or 


(Concluded on Page 516) 
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Resetting Peonies 
To THE Epiror:— 


Could you tell me about moving Peonies? Four 
years ago I set out four, and, not knowing much 
about Peonies I got them too close together. The 
first year all the buds blighted, last year I got 
three blooms. This year three of the plants, 
Festiva Maxima, Mons. Jules Elie and President 
Taft, have done beautifully, having 20 blooms alto- 
gether; Mons. Jules Elie having nine which are 
perfectly superb, on stems nearly four feet long. 

Now I realize that they should have much more 
room and I am planning to move two of them 
rather than wait until they become larger. Am 
I right? How much room should each plant have 
and what kind of fertilizer is best to use, barn- 
yard or stable manure not being available? My 
soil is sandy loam which drains easily and takes 
a great deal of water. How should I go about 
moving the two plants so as not to injure the 
other plants? 

Miss LAVINA Swirt, (Mich.) 

Answer :—It is doubtful if the Peonies 
being too close together resulted in 
blighted buds the first year. Some other 
cause may have been responsible. This 
year has been a very favorable Peony 
year anyway so that the good results 
the third year may not be any special 
indication. Best results would naturally 
be had the third year from planting, and 
blighted buds often result the first year 
after Peonies are set. This is caused by 
loss of root system and inability of the 
plant to supply the necessary elements 
for developing the bloom. 


For garden practice Peonies three feet 
apart do well, some setting them in 
rows four feet centers and setting the 
plants three feet centers in the rows. 
Standard practice for Peonies is four 
feet each way. It must be understood in 
this connection that there is a vast dif- 
ference in the growth of Peonies. Some 
varieties when set four feet apart have 
more than ample room. 

Many growers discourage the use of 
any sort of manure on Peonies, but on 
your sandy soil it is necessary that you 
keep up the supply of humus in some 
way. If animal manure is not avail- 
able some other kind of humus should be 
applied; a commercial fertilizer, or a 
compost, well-rotted. Hardwood ashes 
is an excellent fertilizer for Peonies and 
may be applied at the rate of one-quarter 
to one-half pound per plant, per year. 
Two or three times this amount on ma- 
ture plants. Keep it six inches away 
from stem of plant. Ordinary cultivat- 
ing will mix the ashes with the soil and 
the rain will carry the fertilizing ele- 
ments down to the roots. 


The use of well-rotted stable manure, 
and well-rotted compost on Peonies on 
light sandy soil is not only helpful but 
necessary. Best results cannot be had 
unless the humus supply is kept up. 

You should have no trouble in moving 
two of the plants in question, with rea- 
sonable care, taking up as much soil as 
possible when transplanting, and dis- 
turbing the remaining plants as little 
as possible. See that the soil is packed 
tightly around the roots not only of the 
remaining plants but in resetting the 
two plants. Pack the soil tightly with 
the fist or with the foot. This should 
be done from the very bottom of the 
hole and not simply on top. Set the top 
eye of the plants not more than one 
and one-half inches below the natural 
level of the soil. 


Queries and Answer: 


This work, of course, should prefer- 
ably be done in September in your sec- 
tion, although the first half of October 
would be a good time. This allows the 
ground to thoroughly settle about the 
roots and the feeding roots can establish 
themselves to some extent before freez- 
ing in the Fall, and the plants may bloom 
the first Spring after setting, especially 
if the work is carefully done and no un- 
usual conditions encountered. 


MADISON COOPER 





Starting Bush Monthly Roses 


To THE EbItTor :— 

Will you please tell me how to start Bush 
Monthly Roses? Some details as to how to pro- 
ceed will be appreciated. M., (Okla.) 

Answer:—To “start Bush Monthly 
Roses” is probably meant as an inquiry 
as to how to root cuttings of the Teas and 
Hybrid Teas, which are sometimes nearly 
bushes and very occasionally monthly 
Roses; both of these terms being un- 
fortunate. 

If after the Rose bloom has fallen a 
cutting is made of the wood, just below 
the bloom, including at least two eyes 
or buds, from which the leaves are re- 
moved, these cuttings, if placed during 
the Summer in a sheltered, damp loca- 
tion, in earth which is half sand, to 
nearly the upper bud, are likely to root. 
If the operation is done during the Win- 
ter, it can best be accomplished in a 
warm room, the cuttings being placed 
in sand, where they will be a little 
warmer at the bottom than at the top, 
and kept moist all the time. 


J. HoRACE MCFARLAND, (Penna.) 





Crinums 


To THE EpiTor :— 


I would like to know if the Crinum is a hardy 
Lily or if it is a pot plant? Any help you can 
give me through THE FLOWER GROWER will be ap- 
preciated. 

Mrs. CHas. L. Brooks, (Okla.) 


Answer:—The Crinum seems to be 
both a hardy plant as well as a house or 
pot plant. From Bailey’s we extract 
the following: 

“They are widely grown, often under the name 
of ‘Lilies,’ some of them as warmhouse plants, 
some as coolhouse subjects, and a few as hardy 
border plants. 

“Most reliable hardy, C. Powelli, for the North. 
C. Moorei another hardy, and when grown in 
pots should have plenty of room. 

“There are a number of half-hardy species and 
most of the greenhouse kinds make very de- 
sirable lawn or porch plants when well established 
in large pots or tubs.” ‘ 

Can those who have grown the Crinum 
throw some additional light on this sub- 
ject? Especially desired is information 
with reference to the hardy or garden 
sort. 





Propagating Grapes 

To THE EpITor:— 

I would like to know how to start Grapes. 
Brief cultural directions will also be appreciated. 

M. G. S., (Okla.) 

Answer :—Layering affords one of the 
easiest methods of propagating a few 
Grape vines. In Spring bend down a 
cane of last year’s growth and cover a 
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node or two with earth. When roots 
have formed at the buried nodes the new 
plant may be cut free and transplanted. 
The best time to transplant these young 
vines is in late Fall or early Spring. 

If a number of new plants are desired 
it is best to use dormant cuttings. Cut- 
tings may be made at any time when the 
leaves are off, but sometimes root best 
when cut in late Autumn, soon after the 
leaves fall. The cuttings should be tied 
in bunches for convenience in handling, 
and buried upside down with a little 
loam over them. In Spring the bottom 
ends will callous before the buds start, 
which facilitates rooting. 

When the soil is ready for planting, 
set the cuttings a few inches apart in 
rows in the garden. After they have 
grown there for one season they may be 
transplanted into a permanent location. 


R. A. VAN METER 





A Modest Planting Plan 


To THE EbpITorR :— 


I am attaching herewith a sketch of my prop- 
erty showing how it has been laid out. While I 
have a vague idea of what I would like to see in 
the garden, I am not familiar enough with the 
names of flowers to be able to set down what 
should be used as border plants and what should 
be used as baekground. 

I am wondering if you could suggest some 
regular (or informal) arrangement of the gar- 
den together with the various plants which should 
be used. Certain portions of it, as for instance, 
along the back, could be devoted to hardy plants. 
I would like to include space for Tulips, which, 
in the Spring, could be replaced with Gladioli. 
I have a stock of Gladioli on hand which we re- 
ceived from you with THE FLOWER GROWER last 
year, and which gave us excellent results. 

I would appreciate it also if you would indicate 
what, in your mind, would be the best place to 
locate one or two garden seats or trellises. 

There is one thing to keep in mind, and that 
is that we wish to go slowly on the matter of 
expense, as we do not desire to put a lot of 
money into the various Pines and other shrubbery 
so generally adopted in much larger places. 


J. V. Lone, (West. Penna.) 

Answer by O. W. HoFFMAN :— 

The accompanying sketch shows what 
may be done on a lot that lies somewhat 
higher in the rear. 

A stone wall, about two and a half 
feet high, should be built across the lot, 
about fifty feet from the rear line. In 
front of this, and to one side, there is a 
plot reserved for a playground. This 
plot runs as far forward as the garage, 
is about twelve feet wide and is screened 





by a lattice, over which Grapes are 
trained. 

Haifway between the playground and 
the other side of the lot, and just in 
front of the wall, an archway may be 
built, having a garden seat at each side, 
and three stone steps leading up to it, 
and one step leading to the rear plot. 
This rear plot then may be planted to 
vegetables, annuals, and flowers for 
cutting. 

Just in front of the wall, Irises are 
planted, with Altheas in the corners, 
and Tulips along the front edge of the 
border. The Tulips may later be re- 
placed with Asters. 

Above the wall and on the garden 
side are planted rambler Roses, and 
across the rear end of the lot a Wild 
Cherry hedge. 

A perennial border follows the line 
of the playground and along the garage, 
with a Rose arch forming the entrance 
to the playground. The same kind of 
border may also be put along the op- 
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KEY TO PLANTING SKETCH 
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Sladioli — Perennial and Shrub border — Sladrols -~y 
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Rose Trouble 


DITOR -— 

sae your magazine often from the 
Ptr and I am wondering if you will be 
seersta answer a question about my Roses. 

willing are Everblooming Roses and look lovely 
while, send out new branches and handsome 
for @ as | then I notice a leaf turns yellow and 
flowers, and slowly another. Finally the buds 


oe and drop off and one after another they 


oe not see any bugs of any kind or flies about 
; put have lost as many as a dozen in this 
hem, It takes a couple of months to kill them. 
rit. js not too much trouble I shall thank 
; to tell me what to do. I know almost nothing 
you sing flowers, but I am very fond of them. 


<a R. M., (N.Y.) 

wer:—--1 am afraid that our friend 
sf cone the acquaintance of the Rose’s 
arch enemy, black-spot. — Black-spot _is 
a fungus disease which is entirely in- 
curable and must be prevented. The 
method of prevention recommended by 
the American Rose Society is to dust the 
jants thoroughly once every two weeks 
with a fine dust made from nine parts 
dusting sulphur, (not flowers of sul- 
phur,) and one part arsenate of lead. 
This preparation is known as the Massey 
dust, and was devised by Professor L. M. 
Massey of Cornell as the best preventa- 
tive of this dread disease. 

Black-spot is curious in that the thing 
which gives it its name, black spots on 
the leaves, is sometimes not apparent, 
and the leaves simply turn yellow and 
fall off. Ordinarily, however, the first 
indication of the trouble is seen in ir- 
regular black or purplish spots on the 
green leaf, which gradually turns yel- 
lowish, and falls at a touch, or in the 
wind. I have never known black-spot 
to cause the death of a plant, although 
I have seen Rose bushes completely de- 
foliated; and as far as blooming or grow- 
ing was concerned they might as well 
have been dead. However, if they are 
properly protected against black-spot the 
next season, they usually start off to 
grow and bloom as well as those which 
have not been affected. 


G. A. STEVENS, (Penna.) 





Value of Rain and 


Snow as a Fertilizer 
To THE Eprror :— 


What is the value, if any, in fertilizing vege- 
tation from rain or snow. I have often noticed 
in watering plants or flowers that watering by 

hose or in carrying water to such that it does 
not seem to do the plants the good that a real 
shower will do them. Cannot Mr. Hazen tell us 
something about the reason for this? 

B. G. S., (New York) 

Answer:—There are at least three 
reasons why Nature’s method of water- 
Ing vegetation is better than artificial, 
and which have a direct effect on the 
growth of the plant. 

The air constantly holds in its grasp 
avast amount of organic and inorganic 
substances in the form of dust or im- 
purities. Rain or snow falling through 
the air from the height perhaps of a 
mile will necessarily carry down to the 
surface a good deal of this dust. Many 
of the impurities in the air are valuable 
fertilizers. Some are soluble, such as 
ammonia and nitrogen compounds, which 
give immediate sustenance to the plant. 
ers are insoluble but which go to en- 
rich the soil, thus improving its fertility. 
It has been estimated that as much as 
ten pounds of nitrogen in soluble form 
8 carried down from the air each year 
Per acre of ground. 


A second reason may be given as the 





difference in temperature between rain 
falling through the warm air and the 
water from a water system, which is 
usually much cooler than the summer 


rain. Such watering often chills the 
plants and so checks their growth. 

A third reason for natural rain against 
artificial, lies in the fact that Nature 
usually provides clouds both before and 
after the shower which softens and modi- 
fies the conditions making better grow- 
ing weather than is possible in any arti- 
ficial watering. 

JOHN S. HAZEN 





Transplanting Bittersweet 


To THE EbIToR :— 

How, or when is the best time to transplant 
Bittersweet vine, and just how to treat the roots? 
Should they be planted near the top or deep under 
the soil? 

Mrs. O. E. C. 

Answer :—The Bittersweet vine, Celas- 
trus scandens, is best transplanted in 
the Fall, after growth has ceased, but 
like other shrubbery plants, may be 
moved in early Spring, before it is grow- 
ing actively. We prefer fall planting, 
with a mulch over the surface. Make a 
hole that will accommodate the roots nat- 
urally, without crowding, setting the 
crown at about the same depth as before. 
We have been quite successful in trans- 
planting wild specimens, and the plant 
is quite accommodating, growing in 
either sunshine or shade.—Rural New- 
Yorker 





Storing Gladiolus Bulblets 
in Moist Sand 
To THE EDITOR :— 


Do you keep the sand you store your bulblets 
in moist all Winter? Do you undertake to take 
the husk off the bulblets before you plant them? 
Is it worth while to soak dry bulblets received in 
the Spring, before planting them? 


C. L. L., (Va.) 

Answer :—The Editor’s method is to 
put bulblets into moist sand in January 
or perhaps early February. If the bulb- 
lets are very dry at that time they may 
absorb the moisture from the sand and 
become dry in a few weeks. In this 
case the sand may be screened out of the 
bulblets and fresh moist sand again 
applied. 

No, I do not undertake to remove the 
shell or husk from bulblets before plant- 
ing. This is impracticable, except with 
the rarest and most expensive kinds. 

Yes, it is surely worth while to soak 
dry bulblets before planting, and this 
can be done by putting them into luke- 
warm water for 24 to 48 hours, or they 
can be put into moist sand for two or 
three weeks, if the time is available. 





Dahlia Troubles 


To THE EDITOR :— 


This year has been my first in growing Dahlias. 
I have kept them well cultivated and have very 
large plants. Recently I have discovered that 
the buds turn a dark brown and die. Can you 
explain this? 

I have only a very few of the common kind 
but have had large blooms two or three weeks 
before any one else here. 

M. Z. S., (Ohio) 

Answer :—Trouble with buds blasting 
as stated may be owing to weather con- 
ditions. This occurs especially during 
very hot and dry weather. 

If any reader has further experiences, 
please advise. 

— (EDITOR) 


015 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 


ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


BUILDING SMALL LILY POND 


Could some one please tell me just how 
to go about having a Lily pond? 

How deep should the water be for a 
small pond four and one-half feet square? 

Any suggestions from those who have 
had experience will be greatly appre- 
ciated, including suitable plants or vari- 
eties of Lilies. 


Mrs. F. G. M., (W. Va.) 


ASTER TROUBLES 


I would like to hear from some of the 
successful Aster growers as to how they 
overcome obstacles in the successful 
growing and blooming of Asters. I have 
always bought the best seed. After they 
grow up to magnificent plants, (some 
this year 3 feet tall,) they gradually be- 
come yellow, leaves fade, and then en- 
tire plant dies,—and this quickly. Others 
wilt and die, without the leaves turning 
yellow,—simply wilt. I have tried to 
watch for Aster beetles; find some, but 
very few. People in our city tell me they 
have practically discontinued raising 
Asters. Could it be on account of the 
hot weather we have been having in this 
section for the last 3 years,—although 
I have religiously watered them deeply? 
I love Asters, but can’t raise them. 

Would like to hear from your sub- 
scribers and hear their suggestions and 
experiences. I might add that I also 
have worlds of trouble, along similar 
lines, with Delphiniums, particularly 
good varieties of Hybrids. 


L. G. Durr, (Tenn.) 


FEEDING YOUNG BIRDS 


We live in a rather thickly populated 
place and have no birds except a few 
Sparrows. They are therefore the best 
we have and I love them. 

Twice during the Spring we found a 
young Sparrow, about two weeks old, 
and tried to keep him in a cage until 
he was able to fly. In one case the 
parents came and fed their child between 
the bars of the cage, but they gave it up 
after a day or so. 

I tried to get a little soft bread and 
water into his bill but failed. 

Both birds died after two days. 

Do you know how they could have been 
kept alive till they were able to fly? 

What kind of food should have been 





given them, how often and in what 
manner? 
AMALIE RUGER, (N.Y.) 
PEONIES—Charles Verdier AND 


Mad. Victor Verdier 


Can some one tell me if the Peonies, 
Charles Verdier and Mad. Victor Verdier 
are much alike and which is the best? 
Some catalogues say one, and some the 
other. One catalogue says the buds look 
like Rose buds, and I would like to know 
which one has the Rose-like buds? 


Mrs. W. L. M., (N. J.) 
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ASTER TROUBLE 


Please answer through the columns of 
THE FLOWER GROWER what is the cause 
of some Aster plants reaching the point 
of blooming, but do not develop the 
flower? The bud will open up, but stops 
there. Sometimes maybe a half, or just 
a few of the petals will develop, but the 
rest of the bud does nothing. The plants 
take on a sickly look but do not entirely 
die. This does not happen in any partic- 
ular spot, but such plants will show up 
here and there among healthy fine 
blooming plants. I have examined the 
roots, stalks and buds and find no in- 
sects or anything else that gives me a 
clue to the trouble. I am a novice in 
flower growing, hence the inquiry. 

A. B. H., (Iowa) 


THE FLOwER GROWER 


CONIFERS EATEN BY A PEST 

I have several species of Conifers 
coming up from latest sowings and am 
having trouble of a nature which has 
never occurred previously. As the seeds 
germinate the seedlings are eaten off 
almost immediately. This occurs during 
the night and I believe it is the work 
of some insect which desires the food 
contained in the seeds. 

In the larger-seeded Conifers the losses 
are fully 100%, notably with Pinus 


sylvestris argenta, Picea excelsa and 
Pseudotsuga. 
The Spruces, Picea nigra and alba 


suffered less. 


A poisoned bait suggested was of no 
avail. 
C. J. S., (Mass.) 


November, 1995 

DAHLIA TROUBLES 

Through the pages of Ty 
GROWER I would like to get al : 
formation relative to Dahlias, On - 


turning from my vacation a few da 
ago, I at once noted something radj Ys 
wrong with my Dahlia plants. One 
amination found them to be infea 
with green leaf hopper. This is 
first time in my experience of ten the 
with the Dahlia that this pest 2% 
troubled me, but it sure has pe 
havoc with my plants this year 
leaves are crinkled and have a yello : 
look, and the plants are stunted 80 
severely. Would like to ask: ’ a: 
1. Is there any effective 
trol leaf hopper? “a 
2. Would cutting plant to ground (in 





List of Names for Samples 


A very large number of lists for 
sample copies have been received in 
response to my appeal, but there are 
still quite a few blanks out which have 
not been returned. If you have lost 
the blank, send the list just the same. 
THE FLOWER GROWER is worthy of 
your continued assistance in any way 
that it can be rendered, and the send- 
ing of a list of names of prospective 
subscribers is the first thing you can 
do to assist. 


MADISON COOPER, Editor 





Presents for Your Friends 


It is customary about this time of 
the year for me to make suggestions 
to readers about presents for their 
friends at holiday time. This year I 
suggest not only a subscription with 
or without the bulbs, or Irises, as per 
announcement on page I, but there are 
the Japanese Screen Calendars told 
about on page 520. 

If you send subscriptions to your 
friends and get the Japanese Calen- 
dars as a premium you can make two 
presents for the price of one. 


MADISON COOPER 





Bread and Daffodils 


(Continued from Page 513) 


were jealous of the prominence of the 
flowers in the garden, Nature only 
knows. Suffice it is to say, they blos- 
somed but did not bear. 

Take it all in all we think the Patch 
of “Souls’ delight” quite a success and 
fully repaid us for the labor expended. 
It was a cheery sight from our back 
windows. The admiration of all 
visitors and neighbors; the means 
whereby two little grandchildren be- 
came intimately acquainted with the 
names of many flowers; it kept our 
souls supplied with wholesome nour- 
ishment all Summer and our bodies 
were greatly benefited by our out-door 
life and extra doses of sunshine. 

“Sell one loaf and buy Daffodils— 
for Daffodils delight the soul.” 


A , 


The Aquarium,—Part VI,—Construction 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


O MAKE the Aquarium illus- 

| trated in diagram, which is 24” 

by 12” by 12”, you will require a 
piece of dressed pine, 27” by 15”, and 
3,” thick, two sheets of glass, 12” 
by 24”, two sheets 12” by 12”, and 
seven feet of ornamental moulding for 
the top. The four corner pieces are 
1” by 1” by 12” dressed pine. 

The bottom board is cut and grooved 
for the glass, then the four corner 
pieces cut and screwed in place. These 
are first rabbeted, as illustrated, for 
glass. The ornamental moulding is 
then nailed on top, making a firm 
frame in which to set the glass sides. 
The sheets of glass fit into the grooves 
at the bottom, and are held in place 
with glazing points, or small finishing 
nails, then the cement is applied. This 
is worked well into the corners, and 
around the edges, to make waterproof 
joints. Before this dries, narrow 
strips of glass, 1” by 12”, may be 


placed against the cement at the cop. 
ners to make a better finish, but it jg 
not necessary. The tank is then drieg 
for a few days, and filled with water 
to test for leaks, afterwards it js 
varnished and then filled with suitable 
plants and fishes. 

The waterproof cement is made by 
mixing together Litharge and thick 
Glycerine, or Yellow Beeswax melted 
and powdered Sulphur mixed with it, 
and stirred. To be used warm. The 
best cement is made with i gill plas. 
ter of Paris, 1 gill Litharge, 1 gil 
fine white sand, 1/3 gill finely pov. 
dered Rosin, mixed together, and then 
boiled linseed oil and turpentine used 
to make it into a thick putty. 

In the illustration is shown how an 
Aquarium jar can be placed in the 
tank, supported on two strips of wood, 
and air excluded, so that fish and 
other animals can swim up into it, 
making an interesting feature. 
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November, 1 

f any help? 
Aue it hathe from infested plants be 
of ony value for planting next year? 


1) plants from such bulbs attain 
Se penel growth under favorable con- 
t year? 
<7 Ee poasibie that my plants are 
ted by stunt? ; 
§, Would stunt affect every plant in 
janting, even those from newly pur- 
-? roots coming from all parts of 


try? 
the Corhat, is the cause, or causes of 


stunt? ‘ 
8, Do leaf hoppers cause stunt? 
Have quite a number of choice vari- 
eties and would hate to lose them. Any 
information given will be thankfully re- 


ceived. A. J. Lucut, (Mich.) 


PROPAGATING THE MAGNOLIA 


We have a very fine Magnolia tree or 
shrub which can stand some trimming 
out. It is a very desirable tree and 
cannot now be imported. 

Can you suggest a way that we might 
propagate, either by grafting upon other 
stock or by cuttings? If by cuttings, 
when should stock or bulbs be cut off 
and what handling should be given them 
then until time to reset? 

Any information you can give me will 
be appreciated. How about grafting 
some scions upon the ordinary acuminata 


iety? 
_— R. H. JONEs, (Ind.) 


MARKING BULBS FROM TRIAL GROUNDS 


I am a new subscriber and each issue 
seems more helpful than the one before. 
Will some one please tell me how to 
store and mark Gladiolus bulbs from 
trial grounds, say a hundred or more 


varieties? 
Mrs. C. E. S., (Ohio) 
Editor’s Note:— 

While there are many different ways 
of storing trial grounds bulbs, it is quite 
probable that paper bags are most com- 
monly used. Will not some of our friends 
tell us other methods? 


GRAFTING GYPSOPHILA 


Here is a question I would like to have 
referred to readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER. Can any one give expert di- 
rections as to the proper way to graft 
Gypsophila paniculata florepleno? The 
object of this grafting is to secure more 
double specimens. I have been informed 
that the double variety is grafted to the 
single one, but I would like more detailed 
information. 

ARTHUR V. BARNARD, (Mass.) 


POT FLOWERS FOR THE HOUSE 


I am writing to ask for information 
regarding the planting of flowers in 
pots during the winter months. I would 
like to raise some Roses and other flow- 
ers in pots in a back sun-room. 


C. H. Croroot, (Cent. N.Y.) 


PLANTING ANNUALS IN THE FALL 


I am taking the liberty to write you 
relating to the planting of annual seeds 
like Calendula, Larkspur, Maid of the 
Mist and many others, during the Fall. 
I have a garden at my camp on Lake 
ntario in Northern New York, where 


grow many perennials and annuals. 
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A New England Design 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


HIS house design 6-A-37 is a monu- 
ment to the common sense of the 
American home builder. It is not 
new. Houses of this kind were first built 
in New England more than two hundred 
years ago. Now they may be found all 
over the United States. When they have 
been well designed, with careful atten- 
tion to the details, which in a style as 


did attic, six main rooms and bath, seven 
closets, a full basement, and a porch. 
There are no frills or fancies to increase 
costs. The house may be built econom- 


ically because of the straightforward 
regularity of the plan, and yet it is a 
house which provides for the small home 
builder every reasonable comfort and 
convenience without waste space. 
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refined as this are of enormous impor- 
tance, they usually dominate the neigh- 
borhood. Such a house makes an im- 
mediate appeal to many people because 
of its straightforward simplicity. 

Yet its severity is not of the order that 
would be called austere. The graceful 
treatment of the entrance and of the 
porch lend interest and vivacity to the 
design. The modeling of the cornices, 
the window trim, the blinds at the side 
of the opening are not accidental. They 
represent long hours of careful work by 
most competent designers. 

For the home owner whose tastes are 
toward simplicity and refinement, here 
is a home designed to order for him. 
Here also are two full stories, a splen- 
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The plan is especially suitable for a 
location in which the principal view is 
to the front. Yet the dining room is 
placed so that in case there is a garden 
to the rear the utmost advantage may be 
taken of it. 

In the kitchen a variation may be 
made in the plan whereby a dining al- 
cove is made to occupy the outermost 
corner of the room. 

A lot from 45 to 50 feet will be neces- 
sary if the house is built as shown. If 
the porch is placed at the rear a lot 
from 35 to 40 feet will be sufficient. 

The construction is frame on masonry 
foundations with a brick base course and 
a wood shingle or composition roof as 
may be preferred. 
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Back of the garden, on the rear, I have 
a vacant lot where I have thrown a good 
many of the ripened seeds of various 
annuals and have been successful in 
growing quite a number of them. 

This gives me an idea of sowing or 
planting annual seeds in the Fall and I 
will appreciate any information you 
might give me relating to the same, and 
when perhaps is the most desirable time 


to plant them. 
A. E.N., (N.Y.) 


FERTILIZER FOR DARWIN TULIPS 


I am making a large planting of Dar- 
win Tulips for the cut flower trade. The 
soil is a rich sandy loam and lays level. 
What fertilizer should I use? I thought 
of cooked bone meal applied in the 


Spring. 
H. C. HAHN, (N.Y.) 


PROPAGATING HARDY SHRUBS 


We are interested in the common vari- 
eties of hardy shrubs and would like to 
know something about methods used in 
propagating and growing. We are fixing 
up our coldframes so as to take some 
cuttings this Fall, expecting to carry 
them through the Winter in these frames 
and to transplant in the field in the 
Spring for cultivation. 

We may be entirely wrong in our 
method of procedure, and presume we 
will have to do about so much experi- 





menting, but would welcome any helpful 
suggestions. 
R. I., (Ind.) 


CULTURE OF ASPARAGUS 


Would some one please tell me about 
handling Asparagus? I want to know the 
age of roots to plant, best soil, whether 
shade or sun, and variety; as well as 
care during the Winter. 


G. B. F., (Penna.) 


HOUSE PLANT INFORMATION WANTED 


A new subscriber makes a strong plea 
for information about house plants. Al- 
though this magazine has never special- 
ized on house plants, some valuable in- 
formation on this subject has appeared 
from time to time, and if any of our 
friends can offer some definite sugges- 
tions about the care of house plants in 
general; and especially about the care 
of those plants with which they have 
had the greatest success, it will doubtless 
be helpful to many different readers. 


— (EDITOR) 


IS IT TIGRIDIA? 


I have a plant called the Wedding- 
flower. It is shaped like a Lily, and its 
petals are bright red with a speckled 
color of red and yellow in the center and 
three tongue-like shaped marks in the 
center. This flower is very beautiful, 
and attracts much attention. If any 
FLOWER GROWER readers can tell me if 
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they know of any other : 
oe lg I will be ey I wen a this 
“= = - yellow. they 
is plant has a bulb i 

much like the Gladiolus.’ _s handled 

Mrs. A. M. G., (Penna,) 

As I have only grown the Tigridia 
one year, I am not able to surely j for 
the above description, but wil] Some Ong 


who has had more experience pl 
ase 
so. (Error) 


CLIMATE AND WILD FLOWERS 
OF NORTHERN ARIZONA 


Will some one living in Nog 
Arizona please write of the wild fig 
and of the climate? I mean in 
medium high altitudes, Prescott and 
section. How long is the STOWIng seq. 
son? What is the average date of kill. 
ing frosts? Is there extreme Windinegs? 
What can be grown without irrigation) 
Are the hills bare and brown in Summ, 
as they are in Southern California) 
Would be glad to have reliable informs, 


tion. 
Mrs. J. Q. A,, (Mo.) 


WATERLILIES DURING WINTER 


Should I dry off the tubs in which the 
Waterlilies are planted when I put them 
in the cellar for Winter, or is the wate 
left on? I would like to know how damp 
or dry the roots should be kept during 
the Winter. 

J. E.S., (Ill) 





My 1927 Gladiolus Collection 


Many letters are coming from my 
friends who write that they were so 
pleased with the bulbs sent them last 
Spring that they want to know if they 
can get “another lot just like them” 
for next spring’s planting. 

Yes,—and yet,—no! I cannot fur- 
nish exactly the same collection as last 
year, because this year’s collection 
will really be better. I am continually 
adding new and rare varieties of high 
merit to these collections, so that if 
those who have had my Gladiolus col- 
lections in years past, secure the one 
for 1927, they will see a lot of new 
faces and many of the old friends. 


—(THE EDITOR) 





Complete Your Files of 
THE FLOWER GROWER Now 


Good news for those who have 
broken files of this magazine is con- 
tained in the statement that I can 
still furnish a complete file of THE 
FLOWER GROWER back to and includ- 
ing May, 1923. You can get any issue 
or issues you want at 20c each. I can 
furnish quite a proportion of copies 
of years prior to 1923 and those who 
want to complete their sets should do 
so now. 

Don’t forget also that indexes for 
any year are available at 10c each. 
Indexes may be had for all volumes of 
THE FLOWER GROWER, also for THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER, 
its predecessor. 


A Food Shelter for the Birds 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


HE food shelter illustrated, is 

made from three-quarter inch 

dressed lumber, and when finished 
is placed on a pole in the garden, 
about six feet from the ground. 


Cut out all the parts to dimensions 
given and assemble. Four pieces of 
14%” by 14%” by 9” will be required for 
each corner, also two pieces of glass, 
6” by 34” and 6” by 28”. 
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ANSWERS 


GROWING GLADS FROM SEED 


A. P. Glenn, ange can grow 

‘ eed as follows: 
Gia the ood bed 8 or 10 inches wide 
das long as he wishes. Select light 
“ dig it deeply and rake out the stones. 
ogi words, prepare a good seed bed. 
os in a quantity of prepared sheep 
ure, if available, if not, well-rotted 
mable manure. The former has been 

roasted to kill weed seeds. 

Then, with the back of the rake, make 

shallow trench about half an inch deep 
“ d scatter the seeds about half an inch 
och Cover half an inch deep and 
ue lightly with the rake. Cover with 

ass clippings and sprinkle well. They 
should not be allowed to dry out until 
well up, and even then should be watered 
frequently about sundown. Dig before a 
freeze, dry in the sun a few hours, pull 
of the tops and finish drying under 
shelter. 

When quite dry, rub off the roots and 
store for Winter in shallow trays, bas- 
kets or cotton sacks in a good potato 
cellar. Stir them frequently to prevent 
mould until well dried. 

In the Spring sow them about two 
inches deep, much as you would Peas, 
and some of the strongest will give small 


blooms. Louis F. DRAKE, (N.Y.) 


IDENTITY OF SPIREA 


Mrs. Julia M. James, IIl., in the June 
number, inquires about a_ perennial 
Spirea. According to her description it 
must be Astilbe chinensis, which I de- 
scribe as follows: Large, terminal, 
feathery panicles of silvery-pink flowers. 


F. E. BLUNCK, (Penna.) 


DAFFODILS SHOULD BE RESET 


I note that a number of people want 
to know why their ‘Daffodils do not 
bloom. My guess is that they should be 
dug up and aired off, as it were, every 
two years. 

As soon as the tops die down, or at any 
time before the new roots start, the 
bulbs should be dug and exposed to air 
until dry. Even a rest of three weeks 
would be beneficial. Resetting loosens 
the soil and gives an opportunity for ad- 
ditional bone meal to be supplied. 


W. J. Drew, (N. H.) 


CARE OF HOUSE HYDRANGEA 


Many plants, such as the House Hy- 
drangea, require a rest period after 
blooming. Gradually decrease water as 
leaves begin to fall. When leaves nearly 
all off, set in cool, shady place and 
water occasionally until growth begins 
again; and bring again to the light. 
Keep the soil slightly moist but not wet. 
as too much water rots the plant. 


Mrs. B. F. Ring, (Ind.) 


TROUBLE WITH ASTERS, ETC. 


In regard to the query, Trouble with 
ters, Snaps, and Sweet Williams: I 
d the same trouble with Pansies and 
I found that wire worms were doing the 
trick. Soak the ground good with to- 
0 solution or use the new tobacco 
fertilizer, I think that will do the trick. 


C. A. BISHTON, (N.Y.) 


THE FLowerR GrowER 


CORRECTION 


Mr. Scott, who furnished the informa- 
tion about “Bluebells of Scotland,” (page 
375 of the August issue,) calls atten- 
tion to the fact that there was an error 
in spelling. “Webster’s International” 
is quoted, and the word “date” should 
have been “data,” so that his meaning, 
with this correction, is more lucid. 


(EDITOR) 


PLANTS FOR TEXAS 


Mrs. K. M. B., Texas, page 424, (1925) 
plants for shade: 

As Oklahoma joins Texas I think these 
plants will be satisfactory: 

1. Shrubs—Symphoricarpus,—white wax 
berry, (dense shade). 
Symphoricarpus,—red, or coral berry 
(native here). 

Mahonia—fine evergreen, broad leaf 
(moisture). 

Privet—Chinese, also California. 
Hydrangea Arborescens (open shade 
or sun). 
Calycanthus,—spice 
shade). 

Bush Honeysuckle, Morrowii (Fine as 
a “specimen”’). 

2. Vines— 

Trumpet Creeper, (morning sun, and 
moisture). (Trellis or wall). 
Five-leaf Ivy, to climb, elm, or rough 
tree. 

3. Small tree— 

Judas Tree, or Red Bud, best on slope 
or bank. 
GEO. W. BorDEN, (Okla.) 


bush (dense 


MOVING ROSES IN OREGON 


Replying to the member asking about 
moving Roses on page 43, (January 
issue): I might say Roses should be 
transplanted in the Fall in both Oregon 
and Washington whenever possible, but 
Spring is not a bad time, if done early. 

We have had a remarkable Fall and 
Winter this year, no frost and not very 
much rain up to January 8, and flowers 
can be planted any time right now, as 
the ground is right for it. 


G. H. GorING, (Wash.) 


PLANTS THAT ATTRACT HUMMING BIRDS 
AND BUTTERFLIES 


In a recent FLOWER GROWER, V. H., 
Calif., asks for flowers which attract 
Humming Birds and Butterflies. Follow- 
ing are a few, for Humming Birds: 

Delphinium, (Larkspur) 

Monarda, (Bee Balm) 

Halliana, (Climbing Honeysuckle) 

For Butterflies: 


Buddleia variabilis magnifica, (Butterfly Bush) 

Wild Fowers, 

Asclepias tuberosa, (Butterfly Weed) (Pleurisy 
Root) (Orange Milkweed) 

Spreading Dogbane 


FREDERICK COULSON, (Mass.) 


SOIL FOR AMARYLLIS 
To K. W. F.: 


The best soil for Amaryllis is a light 
loam,—better a little sandy. It is neces- 
sary in planting that just the roots be 
placed in the ground, the whole bulb 
must be above the ground, and the 
plants must have full sun. A point of 
great importance is not to water while 
the ground is wet. Wait till it gets 
dry. They need a fair amount of feed- 
ing, but I think they can be over-fed. 


HERMAN DuGas, (Ont.) 
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BEST BLUE GLADIOLUS 


On page 417 of your September. issue 
Orville E. Steiman asks what is the best 
Blue Gladiolus. 

Our garden contains a number of blues, 
and we place them in the following 
order— 

Mrs. Von Konenyberg 
Geraldine Farrar 
Veilchenblau 

Duchess of York 
Muriel 

King of Blues 


We have discarded Bedenia on account 
of its very weak constitution and is very 
poor producer; very hard to handle with 
any degree of success. 

We found Mrs. Von Konenyberg the 
very best blue; strong, straight spike, 
well-opened large flowers well placed on 
spike and a strong grower. 

Veilchenblau in spike is good, but in 
color not so clear as Mrs. Von Koneny- 
berg, otherwise a splendid blue. 

King of Blues is the darkest blue but 
flowers are much smaller than any of the 
other blues. 

Muriel and Duchess of York are good 
strong growers, not as clear in color as 
the first three mentioned, both having a 
blotch on the lower petal. 


J. E. CARTER, (Ont.) 


OLD-FASHIONED ROSE PEONY 
Answering inquiry by subscriber who 


- wants to know the name of the old- 


fashioned Rose Peony. It is far from 


extinct. It was first called Rosea Fra- 
grans. Later it has been listed as 
Fragrans. It is very plentiful and used 


extensively for cut flowers as it keeps 
well and is sold at a low price. 


Mrs. WM. CRAWFORD, (Ind.) 


GROWING CHRISTMAS CHERRY 


Answer to A. V. B., Mass.: 

Sow seed in a hotbed in March, trans- 
plant to boxes when large enough to 
handle, placing two or three seedlings to- 
gether to make bushy plants. 

Plant outside middle of May, in rows 
one foot apart, and keep well cultivated 
and watered till September, when the 
plants are taken up and potted into six 
inch pots; bearing fruit in December, 
in a warm Greenhouse. 


T. SHEWARD, (B. C.) 


FRINGED GENTIAN FROM SEED 


Has B. Stroud of Ohio ever tried 
planting his Fringed Gentian seed in a 
flat of Sphagnum moss, covering with 
glass and keeping moist? 

The moss should be shredded fine over 
a layer of pure white river sand. 


E. K. G., (Calif.) 


RENOVATING AN OLD GARDEN 


To Julia A. Yard, (Mass.) concerning 
renovating an old garden: ; 

My first thought in a matter of this 
kind, would be to suggest that you con- 
sult your County Agricultural Adviser, 
if you are so fortunate as to have one, 
for those energetic and versatile public 
servants are usually thoroughly con- 
versant with local conditions, and espe- 
cially do they study local soil needs. 
Failing that source of help, the State 
Agricultural College might be able to 
advise. I think many people do not 
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realize the willingness of these two 
sources of near-by help, or else being 
town-dwellers, think their aid is solely 
for the rural population. 


It seems probable that the trouble 
with the garden in question may be that 
the supply of humus, (decaying vege- 
table matter,) is exhausted. If it were 
possible to get the crop off early enough 
in the Fall to sow a crop of Rye or one 
of the Vetches, to be plowed under as a 
green manure in the Spring, that might 
solve the problem. But that is hard to 
do, especially as the garden probably has 
its perennials to be fed, too. The next 
best thing might be to mulch everything 
possible, in August, with a heavy, two 
inch mulch of light sifted barnyard 
scrapings. Rains will carry food from 
this mulch down to the roots that Fall; 
the heavy, yet porous blanket will keep 
the ground cool and moist; and the 
mulch will decay down by Spring, ready 
to be plowed or dug in as readily avail- 
able plant food. A few loads of rotted 
straw, from the bottom of an old stack, 
would help, if procurable, though that 
might bring in many weed pests. If the 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


garden is plowed, a narrow shovel so 
fastened behind the share as to dig a 
trench in the bottom of the furrow, 
gradually deepens the plowing and adds 
new plant food in small quantities each 
year. 

ALICE F. DEWALT, (Wis.) 


FRINGED GENTIAN FROM SEED 


The following information explains 
why B. Stroud, of Ohio, has had no suc- 
cess in growing the Fringed Gentian. 

The seed is very, very slow to ger- 
minate and but few are fertile. The 
plant is not self-fertilized, but depends 
entirely on cross-fertilization. It blooms 
very late, after nearly all birds have 
migrated and this may account for the 
non-fertile seed, as the bees and butter- 
flies are not as numerous at that season 
of the year. 

The seeds of some wild plants take 
almost a year to germinate and if B. 
Stroud is so fortunate as to obtain a few 
seedlings, they must be grown in a cool, 
moist place. 

LULA K. CHASE, {Minn.) 






SHEEP MANURE FOR FLOWERS ey 


A correspondent mentions 
sheep manure as a fertilizer, the ‘Use of 
es > By produced lovely ‘i 
soms an ne foliage in alm 
thing. Ost ever 
I will add that I have used it for 
past four years on Gladiolus and f 
that it gave very good results, and tat - 
it is also more convenient and that 
forms of 


to handle than most other 
H. W. BLANopine, (N.Y,) 









fertilizer. 


SEEDLING, VARIETY, HYBRID 


Oct. F. G. page 423, (1925) mM. 
Mass. —_ , 


1. A seedling is any plant STOwing from 
seed. 

2. A variety of plant originati 
seed variation. . ng from 

3. A hybrid is an animal or plant pro- 
duced from the crossing of different 
species or genera. 


GEO. W. Borpex 





Tulip Troubles 


Wr people will persist in using 
manure about bulbs, when every 
bulb catalogue and every article about 
bulbs scream aloud to keep manure 
away from them, is something hard 
to understand. Manure is full of all 
sorts of molds and harbors various 
sorts of insects, some of them with 
jaws that like to bite juicy bulbs, 
and some of the molds will take ad- 
vantage of any opportunity to make 
entrance into the juicy bulbs. 


There is another way in which ma- 
nure may do harm, especially when 
used as described. If the water table 
in the soil is below the level of the 
manure, the manure will dry out and 
the soil above it will dry out, as the 
manure breaks up the capillary con- 
nection between the lower soil and the 
upper soil. So long as there is suffi- 
cient rainfall to provide moisture from 
above, the bed will remain moist, but, 
when this fails, the bed will dry out. 


It may not have been the manure 
that was at fault, though there was a 
big chance for it to be partly to blame. 
Tulips have a disease, botrytis, that 
can do great damage. When bulbs 
are dug and reset every year, are dug 
at the right time, and planted in new 
soil, this disease is likely to remain 
a stranger. 

The right time to dig a Tulip is 
after the leaves have turned yellow, 
and before the stem has dried down 
into the ground. If the foliage is 
afflicted with botrytis, this will be 
earlier than normal, but the rule holds 
good. If the plant is dug before the 
stem has dried down into the ground, 
the bulb that is dug will be free from 
the disease, whereas, if the plant is 
not dug, the disease tracks down the 
stem and plants diseased spots on the 
bulb, and it may be the disease holds 


over also on the dried stem. At any 
rate, it is a small matter to remove 
the dead stem. 

The description of the dying Tulips 
is characteristic of any cause that de- 
stroys the bulb or cuts off the food 
supply or connection between the bulb 
and the above-ground part of the 
plant. If the stem be cut by a mole, 
or destroyed by blue mold, the top 
turns rose-color. It may be that the 
rose-color is also due sometimes to 
botrytis, supposing it to be in the bulb 
or on the stem below ground, but the 
manifestations I know to be botrytis 
are different. 

Whatever the trouble may have 
been, unless due to violence by moles 
or other animals, the avoidance of 
manure and the management I have 
outlined will get rid of the trouble. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 





The Japanese Calendars 


As announced last month, I have se- 
cured a quantity of the striking Japanese 
Art Screen Calendars which are avail- 
able as premiums for those who secure 
new subscribers, and it may be pointed 
out that where a new subscription is 
used as a present, (which entitles the 
sender to one of the smaller Calendars 
and one of the larger,) that it really 
makes possible the giving of three sep- 
arate presents for the price of one. 


These so-called Screen Calendars are’ 


made of very thin strips of wood, stitched 
together in the form of a screen, which 
folds readily; and they are sent in mail- 
ing envelopes and will be protected with 
separate wrapping so that these en- 
velopes may be used in reshipping. 

As the Calendars have no advertising 
matter and have a 1927 calendar pad 
attached, they may be used as they are 
or decorated in some way with home 
talent art. 

The larger of the two is 12” wide and 
18” high, and has a bright rose color as 


a background. A Parrot perched on, 
flowering branch makes the Calendg 
a real ornament, and the colors are 
striking and such as are produced only 
by the Japanese. The bright and strik. 
ing color contrasts are unusually at 
tractive. 

The smaller Calendar is 7” wide ani 
18” high with a bright green back. 
ground,—a country villa with a mom. 
tain background, and many bright bloom. 
ing shrubs in pink and white. 

One each of both sizes will be sent with 
each yearly subscription remitted at th 
regular rate of $2.00, and if a club of 
three is sent one may be a renewal, and 
a club of three will entitle you to thre 
each of the larger Calendars and thre 
each of the smaller. 

As previously announced, the Calen 
dars will not be sold but will be given 
those who secure new subscriptions a 
outlined. 

MADISON COOPER 





Save the Autumn Leaves 


In many places the Fall cleaning » 
of grounds, prior to the setting inof 
Winter, involves the raking up and 
carting away of leaves from the trees. 
In many cases these leaves are simply 
dumped in some out of the way place 
and are wasted. Do your bit of cm 
servation by putting a stop to this and 
taking care of the leaves. 

If they are simply piled up in a flat 
topped pile so that the rains and melt 
ing snow can soak into them, they wil 
rot by themselves. Better yet, if they 
are composted with sods or with m 
nure, or any sort of garden waste 
they will form a top dressing and 
supply of humus for almost any pur 
pose. 

Don’t allow the tree leaves to ® 
wasted where you can prevent it. 
is contrary to the laws of Nature 
to the laws of common sense. 


MADISON COOPER 
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REGAL LILY FROM SEED 
Answering Mike Wunder, (Md.,) about 
Regal eal Lilies bloomed about 27 

a. from date of sowing, although 
t full size and height. Went about 
it as follows: — : 

Flats, 4” high, were filled with an 
igh of coarse gravel, on top of which 

Jaced about three inches of rich, 

loam mixed with sand and screened 

ear old horse manure;—propor- 
tions, 75 soil—15 sand—10 manure. 

The seeds were put in ridges %” deep 
and 2” apart, made with a sharp-edged 
iece of lath. After covering with a thin 
fe er of the same soil and mixture the 
y were pressed down and given a 

watering, whereafter the flats were 
placed in a hotbed (beginning of March). 

The end of May the seedlings were 
transplanted into a coldframe, about an 
inch deep and 2” apart in rows. The 
soi] in the coldframe had been spaded 
up a foot deep after spreading on a 
space of 6 x 50 feet approximately 5 
wheelbarrows of two-year old manure 
(screened) and 5 wheelbarrows of sand, 
which was raked in thoroughly. Another 
wheelbarrow of sand was scattered over 
the surface and raked in lightly just to 
have it evenly distributed. 

The young plants were watered regu- 
larly and kept shaded the whole year. 

Just after the first freezing spell the 
Lilies were covered with a thin layer, 
perhaps an inch, of stable manure. The 
lath shades were taken off. 

In Spring of the following year, the 
mulch was removed and the shades put 
on again. The plants were kept clean 
and only watered during long periods 
of dry weather. In September they were 
again dug up and transplanted in simi- 
lar soil, this time 3” deep, and again 
shaded and later on mulched. 

Beginning of June of the following 
year, most of them were in bud and a 
few in bloom, although as mentioned al- 
ready, they were not yet full size and 
height. 

Regal Lilies, in my opinion, can be 


Bailey’s Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture 


The new three volume edition at half 
the price of the old six volume edition, 
but containing all of the matter in the 
original, can now be had at $25.00 in the 
U. S. and $30.00 in Canada. (The orig- 
inal price was $40 in the U. S. and $50 
in Canada. ) 


At this price no student of horticul- 
ture can afford to be without this most 
valuable reference work. It contains in 
compact form a thorough presentation 
of the kinds, characteristics and methods 
of cultivation of the species of plants 
grown in North America for garden pur- 
poses, not only in flowers, but in fruits 
and vegetables. 

Bailey’s Cyclopedia meets every need 
f the commercial and professional hor- 
ticulturist, and is at the same time ad- 
mirably adapted to the most exacting 
requirements of the amateur. 
$600 pages—thousands of illustra- 
tions. Gives 20,000 species and 40,000 
plant names. 

Send orders to 


THE FLOWER GROWER, 


$30 in Canada Calcium, N.Y. 





raised in any good garden soil, if well- 
drained, and if some shade is given in 
Summer and some protection in Winter; 
at least as long as the bulbs are too 
small to be planted from 4 to 5” deep. 
Otherwise they might heave out by frost. 
Personally I stick to old horse manure 
as this gives me a very good result. 

As a rule I transplant the bulblets 
and bulbs in September, although Oc- 
tober may be just as good, if the Winter 
does not set in too soon. But who knows 
this? 

A. F. DUBOER, (Iowa) 


JERUSALEM CHERRIES 


Answering A. S. P. in March issue 
concerning Jerusalem Cherries: 

From your question I infer you took 
plants in house before flowers set fruit. 
This will not do, unless hand-pollinated. 
Pot up the plants and sink to rim in 
open air where wind and bees can fer- 
tilize the flowers. Pinch back end of 
shoots to berries and the sun will ripen 
them to perfection. Move indoors in 
sun when fruit has set. Use only the 
Cleveland variety. 


F. W. MEtick, (Ind.) 





Readers not securing answers to 
questions within a reasonable time 
should repeat their questions giving 
more details and stating the facts 
more clearly. Much Q & A material is 
necessarily carried over to the Decem- 
ber issue. 





Surplus Issues for Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sale; 
mostly of the years 1923, 1924 and 1925. 
Twenty-four (24) all different, (no selection 
can be allowed,) postpaid $2.00. 

These odd issues are not consecutive,— 
only odds and ends of surplus. 


MADISON COOPER, Calcium, N. Y. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, Etc., OF THE FLOWER GROWER, 
published in accordance with the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912: 

Publisher, Madison 
Editor and Managing 
Caleium, N.Y.; Owner, 
cium, N.Y. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other se- 
curity holders holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities: 
None. 


Cooper, Calcium, N.Y.; 
Editor, Madison Cooper, 
Madison Cooper, Cal- 


(Signed) MADISON COOPER 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th day 
of October, 1926. 
(Signed) A. L. Mares, Notary Public, 
[Seal] Jefferson County, N.Y. 
Commission Expires March 30, 1928. 











EWOHLERT! Oriental Flowering Trees 
America’s Finest Collection 
Japanese Rose powers ont Weep- 
ing Cherries, Flowering Crabs; in all 
varieties and sizes. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment presented over 1900 of our 
trees to the Sesqui - Centennial City. 
Send for Catalog 
A. E. WOHLERT 
228 Montgomery Avenue 
Narberth, Montgomery County, Pa. 


TheGARDEN 
NURSES 

















NEW GLADIOLUS 


New German and French Varieties 
Mrs. Van Konynenburg, Pfitzer’s Triumph, 
Paul Pfitzer, Lilac Wonder, Imperator, Gold- 
guille, Purple Perfection, Veilchenblau, Horace, 
Roi Albert, Pasteur, Admiral Beatty, Henrich 
Kanzleiter, Le Roi Lear and many others. 
Catalogue upon request. 


J. E. CARTER GUELPH, CANADA 
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Hardy Wild Flowers 


More than 100 uncommon varieties. 
Write for new descriptive list. 


W. A, BRIDWELL 
Forestburg, - - Texas 














BULB MAILING BOXES 


GLADIOLUS and DUTCH BULBS 
Strong, durable containers for mail or express. 
Many growers also use these standard size boxes 
for store trade. 


Sizes to hold 12, 25, 50 and 100 bulbs. 
Write for Prices and Samples 
A. B. COWLES BOX CoO. 
2 Commercial St. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 

Make your own hardy garden. Our list of hardy 
perennial seeds is the most complete issued in 
America. Many novelties not obtainable elsewhere. 
Annual seeds also, in finest assortment. 


IRISES, PEONIES and other 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornamentals 
— Write for List to — 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON, : PAINESVILLE, Ohio 








Hatton’s Wonder Gardens 


Grower of Choice Gladiolus 


Per 100 No.1 No.2 No. 3 
Fern Kyle $18.50 $16.50 $14.50 
Mrs. F. C. Peters 9.60 8.00 6.25 
Henry Ford 30.00 25.00 20.00 
Indian Summer 12.50 10.50 8.00 
J. A. Carbone 15.00 12.00 10.00 
Mrs. Leon Douglas 12.50 10.50 8.00 
Mr. W. H. Phipps 50.00 42.50 35.00 
Richard Diener 12.50 10.50 8.00 


Charges Prepaid on orders over $2.50; add 15% 
if less. Terms: Cash, or 25% deposit, balance 
C.0O.D. Send for Complete Price List. 


D. S. HATTON 
Route 8, Box 489 PORTLAND, OREGON 








BRAND PEONIES 


Our new Peony and Iris Price List, which 
is the most complete and up-to-date list 
of Peonies and Iris we have ever issued, 
is just off the press. It submits a su- 
perb offering from 


AMERICA’S OLDEST PEONY 
COLLECTION 

It is being mailed out by us to all our 
old customers. It is free to those not on 
our mailing list who desire a copy. Write 
for it. We know you will find it worth 
while. 

Peony Growers for Over 50 Years 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 


Box 24 Faribault, Minn. 








DON’T DESPAIR-- 
STILL A CHANCE 


Narcissus Bulbs, good bulbs, good mix- 
ture, $5.00 per 100. Smaller size, $3.00 
per 100. Little bulbs, $1.20 per 100, 
$10.00 per 1000. Sir Watkin, $8.00; 
Grandifiorus, $6.00; Barrii Conspicuous, 
$6.00; per 100. All delivered. 25 of a 
kind at 100 rate if order totals 100 or 
more. 


ARE YOU A NARCISSUS FAN? 


Send for my list. Many choice and 
unusual varieties at convenient prices. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
CARTERVILLE, MO. 
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Hamamelis vernalis 
(Vernal Witch-Hazel) 

A rare shrub from the Ozarks with at- 
tractive foliage and fragrant golden flow- 
ers in midwinter. Hardy. Husky plants 
nursery grown, $1.00, prepaid. 

RALPH W.. SHREVE 
Farmington, - - Ar 











KELWAY’S GLORIOUS — WE HAVE GOOD 
healthy stock 
of this mag- 

Crawlord Gard. S_nificent white 
peony at $15 

. : . for three eye 
x. divisions for 
this month. 

Fresh peony 

seed from best 

varieties $1 

per 100. 











ig 
and WREXHAM Strain 
Last call for fall planting. Best time to set 
Delphiniums. Catalog. 
CHAS. F. BARBER 
TROUTDALE, ORE. (Note New Mail Address) 














West Coast Wildis 


Hardy Ornamental Shrubs ™ 
Incense Shrub Red Huckleberry > 
Ocean Spray Salal 3 
Oregon Grape Salmonberry 

Each 50c; the six for $2.50, Pc 





IRIS ACRES - MOLALLA, ¢ eal 











HWSTAR ROSES 


Guaranteed to Bloom 
Plant this fall. You run norisk. Catalog 
is FREE. Send for it today. 
THE CONARD-PYLE COMPANY 
Star Rose Growers 


Dept. 63 West Grove, Pa. 











POTASH-MARL 


“THE IDEAL FERTILIZER’’ 


Sole Producers 
POTASH-MARL, Inc. 
15 E. 40th ST.. = NEW YORK CITY 

















AN OPPORTUNITY 


to grow the best Peonies and Iris at a 
moderate cost. Surplus stock list sent on 
application. 


LINDENHURST PEONY AND IRIS GARDENS 
GEO. SPITZER, Prop. | 


West Lafayette, 7 ~ iana 











10 for $1.00-—List Price $2.50 


IRIS—Immediate delivery ; plant any time ground 
is not frozen. Ten fine named varieties, name 
labeled; 10 colors: red, white, blue, pink, yellow, 
fawn, lavender, purple, cream, violet. 


Regal Lily, blooming size, 25c; half size, 15c. 


Darwin Tulips, mixed, 30 for $1.00; small 100 
for $1.00. 

Gladiolus, 30 blooming size bulbs, $1.50, list 
price $3.50, 10 colors, 10 fine named varieties, 
labeled, including Purple Glory, Giant Nymph, 
Louise, Elora, etc.; 1000 bulblets $1.00, list price 
$2.50; 100 each of 10 colors, 10 fine named va- 
rieties, labeled; 50 fine mixed blooming size 
bulbs, $1.00. 


SHILOH GARDENS, 1809 Farnam St., Omaha 








HELEN PHIPPS 


(emer) 

The peerless pink Glad. Strong grower, 
splendid spikes, usually 15 or more large 
blooms open. Earlier, deeper and brighter 
pink than W. H. Phipps. 


Each, large bulbs - $10.00 

%” up _- * « 5.00 

Bulblets - - 1.00 
Veilchenblau, Golden Dream, Gloriana, 
Gertrude Errey, Melba, Paul Pfitzer, 


Metz, and scores of other domestic and 
imported super varieties in my new list, 
get it now. 

Select Gladioli - Bulbs - Bulblets 


HENRY C. PETY 
PAULDING, OHIO 











Anyone who wants bound volumes to complete sets, is advised to get them now while the getting 
is good. They will soon be salable only as complete sets. 





ORDER 


These were planted to sell this Fall. Raised on 
as fine a piece of land as there is in the Con- 
necticut Valley, they are a pleasure to look at 
and they grew flowers that won the Silver 
Trophy (highest award) at the Connecticut Gla- 
diolus Society’s Show. 


This is my fifth year devoted entirely to the 
Gladiolus. 


Per 100 Nos. 1 2 3 4 5 6 
E. J. Shaylor 8.00 2.50 1.75 1.25 .75 .50 
Gaiety 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 .50 
Golden Gleam 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 .50 
Illuminator __15.00 12.50 10.00 7.50 5.00 2.50 
Jewell _... 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 .50 
Masterpiece 7.00 6.00 5.00 3.75 2.50 1.50 
Ming Toy —.... 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 
Remembrance 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 
Searlet Princeps 4.00 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.00 .50 
Scarlet Wonder 10.00 8.00 6.50 5.00 3.50 2.00 


1000 at 8 times 100 rate; 25 at 100 rate. 
Terms Cash 

Will quote on Taro, Glendale, Exquisite, Giant 
Nymph, Capt. Boynton, Rembrandt, Lustre, Red 
Fire, Fern Kyle, Madison Cooper, Rarity, Tiffany, 
Catherine Coleman, Mrs. Douglas, Peters, Orange 
Queen, Diener, Bennett, S. Plummer, Claremont 
and Indian Summer, and many other good ones 
in all sizes. Send for wholesale and retail lists. 

Winner of A. G. S. Silver Medal, New 

York City, 1924 


B. HALSEY SPENCER 
97 Hopkins Place Longmeadow, Mass. 


THE BULB TALKS 


iF you BUY A CAT 

FROM A CATALOG 

WHY NOT BUY A BULB 
FROM A BULGALOG 


















Our bulbs talked long and loud for us and 
won a lot of blue ribbons this summer over keen 
Took first for us at the Oregon 
State Fair for best collection of Gladioli; and 
also first for best five varieties, one of the five 


competition. 


being our new origination, Pride of Portland, 
with which we won the A.G.S. Trophy for best 
new seedling at the Portland Regional Exhibit, 
where also another of our seedlings won first 
for largest floret over all others. Our bulbs 
also won other firsts for us, which means a lot 
in the State now known as the “Holland of 
America.” We have numerous letters from 
other growers who won firsts with bulbs pur- 
chased from us. Yes, the bulb talks. 

Drop us a posta! for our new Bulbalog. 
are listed a lot of fine new varieties. 


MERTON G. ELLIS BULB GARDENS 
Canby, Oregon 


In it 









Gladiolus § 
384 N. E. 42na 
Rose City Paka 4 
PORTLAND, ORF. 
Friends: When a Glad Grower’s “union h 
are 8 hrs. A. M. and 8 hrs. P. M. in his il 
to raise bulbs that will please his customes 
IT IS HEARTENING 
to receive this kind of an unsolicited F: 






































































P. O. Box 501, Scranton, Pa., Sept, 18, 1 P 


Dear Mr. Breck: I know that you 
terested to know what luck I had raising 
diolus from the bulbs that I pureh 
you. I can only say that they were 
very finest that I have ever had. § 
was true to name and color. My Gladiolus 
first prize at the Waverly Flower Show at’ 
erly this year. Every one marveled at ¢h 
of my flowers and the gorgeous array of enim 

The flower HENRY FORD was magnia 
It was the largest one that I have every 
and also one of the finest colors. I took # 
town and showed it to one of the leading fig 
and he could not sing praises loud enough 
You may be assured that I will want more] 
so you can send me your new price list ag) 
as it is issued. With very kindest ar 
am, Very truly yours, a 

JOHN C. GLASSO 


1000 1926 FORDS FOR SALE 


All these Fords are equipped with “selfs 
ers,” to borrow a joke from friend Long 
will yield just as beautiful blooms ag 
Diener, the originator, first listed these 
some years ago at $200.00 each. As fT 
don’t need so many Fords for personal p 
I am offering: 


’ 


Large sizes (ones and twos) at $80, 
100; medium sizes (threes and fours), 
per 100; small sizes, $10.00 per 100. ve 
five at 100 rate; ten bulbs at one-ninth the 
dred rate. BULBLETS, $1.20 per 100; 
per 1000. 


Henry Ford, in velvet clad, 
Will be a royal purple glad. 
yes—but don’t be 


Over 200 Glad varieties in stock—185 ii 
in new Fall Catalog. It also describes in 
3 unique Rainbow Sets at $15.00, $10.00, 
respectively. Half Sets, half price, inel 
free Break O’ Day bulblets. Each $15.00) 
and $10.00 Set has over 120 Bulbs—l2 yam 
ties. $5.00 Set, over 60 bulbs—12 varie 
forming a beautiful blending of the 7 
colors: Violet, Indigo, Blue, Green (supp 
foliage), Yellow, Orange, Red. At the @f 
these Rainbows, I hope you’ll find the 06 
gold’’—health and _ happiness. For an | 
Xmas, birthday or wedding gift, “Say it” 
a Breck Rainbow Set. 


SUPER GLADS—In this list all are 
bulbs. 12 bulblets, same price as 1 
bulblets half the price of 12. Bulbs at $10% 
Ruffolace (Kemp), Minuet (C), P. W. &i 
(C), W. A. Sisson (D), Barbara La Marr 
Hope Hampton (D), Lillian Gish (D), 
(D), Pauline Fredericks (D). Bulbs at} 
each: H. G. Wells (D), Mr. C. HM. DeG 
(D). Bulbs at $3.00 each: Beethoven” 
Mexico (D), Queen of the Night (D), Arisi 
(GB), Elsyanna (GB), Serrata (GB), Sonn 
(GB). Bulbs at $2.00 each: Geraldine F 
(D), Gladdieboy (GB), Gloriana (B 
Golden Salmon (K). Bulbs at $1.00 each? 
Joy (GB), Cleopatra (GB), Capt. Miles Sta 
(F), Caroline Esberg (D), Cardinal Prince 
Pure Mauve (JCG), Rose Beauty (Piper), ¥ 
Bronze (JCG). 


With each order for $5.00 and up, 
Break O’ Day bulblets will be supplied.” 
each order for $15.00 upward, 1 No. 84 
O’ Day bulb supplied free, in addition #0” 
valuable extras. All orders and ing 
promptly acknowledged. More than ple 8 
send you my catalog. All orders subj® 
prior sale. Terms cash or 25 per cent 
balance C.O0.D. Charges prepaid in U. & 
Canada on $2.50 orders and up. BS. 


Plant Henry— 








